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The Effectiveness of 
Christianity 


JOHN LAFARGE, S.J. 


"To assassination of Dr. Dollfuss has left in the minds 
of many a question unanswered which his career, if he 
had been spared, might have helped to solve. The 
question is: what actual immediate power has the Christian 
religion to remedy the abuses of the modern world?” 

To avoid misunderstanding, let me say that I am taking 
“Christian” as meaning “Catholic,” save where some distinc- 
tion needs to be made. 

The question may appear meaningless, in view of what as 
Catholics we hold concerning the social mission of the 
Church, were it not modified by the words actual and imme- 
diate. We are face to face with problems that admit of no 
indefinite delay. They are actual, since they are inflicting an 
incredible amount of suffering upon the world. We need look 
only upon the millions suffering from the famine in Russia; 
the distress caused by labor troubles in the United States, etc. 
They are immediate because of the threat of much greater 
sufferings and calamities to come; and the fact of the world’s 
increasing impatience with the indefinite postponement of 
solutions for these miseries. 

‘I The Social Teaching of the Christian Churches. By Ernest Troeltsch. Trans- 
lated by Olive Wyon. Two volumes (numbered continuously). London: George 


Allen & Unwin, Ltd. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
The Contribution of Religion to Social Work. By Reinhold Niebuhr. Columbia 


University Press. 
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Two other grounds add to the actuality and the imme- 
diacy of the question. 

The first is that which appeals to every Catholic; and to 
many thinking people outside of the Catholic Fold: the 
demand of Christianity’s spiritual leader, Pope Pius XI, that 
the axe be laid at once to the root of the world’s social dis- 
orders, and that Catholics take the lead not in a merely 
remedial or palliative movement, but in the actual work of 
reconstructing human society. As a specific organ in this 
process of reconstruction the Pope has designated Catholic 
Action, so as to leave no doubt as to the challenge to begin 
the work at once. 

The other call to action arises from the various un-Christian 
attempts to solve the social problem, which are characterized 
by some form of force or violence as the sole effective means 
of attaining that actuality and immediacy which are uni- 
versally desired. They are the surrogates of the older philan- 
thropic and humanitarian movements which foundered upon 
their commitment to individualism; as Marx, with his theory 
of surplus value, was the surrogate of the labor-value doctrine 
of Locke. While the economic and social groups served by 
the philosophies of Communism and the different types of so- 
called Fascism appeal to opposite loyalties and contending 
social tendencies, they move in the common denominator of 
contempt, in greater or lesser degree, for those invisible moral 
forces upon which Christianity relies. 

The imminent danger of these movements lies not in their 
actual merits, but in the inevitable reaction which takes place 
even in the conservative mind when it finds that its own doc- 
trines eventuate in nothing but theory. This state of mind has 
already made inroads among the Protestants of this country. 
A large body of their clergy have become dissatisfied at the 
failure of humanitarian idealism to fulfil its radiant promises. 
Therefore, the questioning of such writers as W. E. Garrison 
and W. H. P. Faunce, and embodied in such organs as the 
Christian Century, the World Tomorrow, and other expres- 
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sions of the more social-minded among the Protestant clergy. 
While fully aware of the inherent defects of Communism, they 
are, nevertheless, disturbed by its challenge. 

Perturbation over this non-fulfilment is most vocal in those 
circles where a generation ago humanitarian idealism gave 
birth to numberless forms of organized effort for social service. 
Former pioneers of the advance guard, they now find them- 
selves looked upon as reactionaries over against the philosophy 
of violence. Says Dr. Niebuhr, in his “Religion and the 


Social Worker” (p. 72): 


The social worker faces the temptation not only to regard his work as 
unimportant and insignificant, but to think of it as futile. Religious im- 
pulses may prompt him to believe that one ought to help the needy, but 
that is not enough. He will be assailed by the temptations of pessimism 
and despair. The ocean of human misery is so great that he will feel as if 
he were childishly draining it with a cup. ... Even the most nearly perfect 
social strategy faces such insurmountable obstacles, sees so many new social 
problems arising for every problem solved, and finds the human stupidity and 
brutality, which create social need, given off from such vast reservoirs of 
human incompetence, that the intelligent worker will always be prone to 


despair.” 

Catholics cannot remain immune to this anxiety. While 
they are far from “draining the ocean with a cup,” while the 
Catholic social program in the United States already has 
written imperishable history by a host of achievements, there 
are wide areas into which Catholic social thought so far has 
made hardly even the beginning of an entry; especially those 
areas which concern social reconstruction, in distinction to 
purely charitabJe relief. But indefinite discussion eventuating 





“Cf. concluding words of Reinhold Niebuhr, Moral Man and Immoral Society 
(1932) : 

“Yet there is beauty in our tragedy. We are at least rid of some of our il- 
lusions. We can no longer buy the highest satisfactions of the individual life at 
the expense of social injustice. We cannot build our individual ladders to heaven 
and leave the total human enterprise unredeemed of its excesses and corruptions... . 

“The illusion [of attaining perfect justice] is dangerous because it encourages 
terrible fanaticisms. It must therefore be brought under the control of reason. One 
can only hope that reason will not destroy it before its work is done.” 
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in no tangible results can produce a reaction in which the last 
state will be worse than the first. 

The question then returns, with increasing insistence: 
how far are we justified in looking upon Christianity as a 
dynamic force in rebuilding the social order of the world? 

The obvious, naturally, and the first answer to this question 
is the simple exposition of Catholic social ethics. Neverthe- 
less, certain doubts that have been raised as to this thesis 
deserve consideration, if for no other reason than that they 
have influenced the thought of many contemporary persons 
active in the social field. The correct solution of these doubts 
may shed a fresh light upon certain latent aspects of the posi- 
tion of Catholic social action in the modern world. 


I 


The imposing work of Ernest Troeltsch, entitled “The 
Social Teaching of the Christian Churches,” is in a sense 
somewhat out of date. It was completed in 1911, and was pub- 
lished in 1912, prior to those terrific years which blasted the 
world’s trust in the myth of endless progress and prosperity, 
and started Troeltsch’s beloved Fatherland on a series of 
events and convulsions of which it has not yet seen the end. 
His place as the leader of contemporary German theological 
thought has yielded to Karl Barth. Were his work written 
today, it would doubtless contain profound modification. 
Certainly Troeltsch’s comments upon the Hitler regime, upon 
the ideas of the German Christian Church, and other recent 
developments would be invaluable. Nevertheless, the work 
has a certain timeliness from its recent appearance, after all 
these years, in an English dress, running to 1,019 pages in two 
volumes. This translation has brought with it a certain 
resuscitation of Troeltsch, and it has made his ideas more 
available for the examination of English-speaking readers. 

The style throughout is finished, quiet, and dispassionate. 
It reflects the mind of a man who was personally lovable; 
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penetrated with a profound piety and known for his generous 
loyalty to his friends and courtesy to those who differed from 
him.’ It reflects, too, a lifetime of study; a truly amazing 
erudition, covering the entire history of Christianity, and 
familiarity with innumerable schools of thought. Even those 
who completely disagree with Troeltsch’s major conclusions, 
will find his volumes a mine of valuable information; will be 
impressed by the consistency with which he tirelessly pursues 
his theme, and will recognize the depth and cogency of the 
questions that he places to the historian and theologian, Cath- 
olic and Protestant alike. 

Those who lack the leisure to read the whole work will 
profit by an excellent resume and critique of the same in the 
Dublin Review for July, 1933, by the Rev. M. C. D’Arcy, 
S.J. Here I am not attempting the critical discussion that it 
deserves, but merely commenting upon certain aspects of 
Troeltsch’s argument, which are pertinent to the theme in 
hand. 

According to Troeltsch, there are certain fundamental 
weaknesses in Christian social doctrine which have never been 
adequately resolved, whether by Catholicism or Protestantism, 
and that still confront us today. He traces the history of these 
alleged contradictions throughout the entire course of Chris- 
tianity; ends, however, with no definite program of solution, 
but rather an act of confidence in God’s Providence that some- 
how the right path may be found. 





8Writing January 22, 1922, to his niece, Gwendolen Greene, Baron von Hiigel 
testified to his friendship, as a Catholic, with Troeltsch: 

“To this [opposition to Troeltsch’s lecturing in England] I answered that I had 
been close friends and the most careful student with and of Troeltsch for some 
thirty-five years; that, all that time, I had learnt nothing but good, and the rarest 
good, from him, since he had helped me greatly to keep and to increase a joyous 
faith in God, and had brought me back to a full (and fuller than ever) admira- 
tion of the Golden Middle Age. That a Quaker, several liberal Lutherans (like 
Troeltsch), and a Unitarian had much helped me religiously, I mean right up to 
the consolidation of my historic, Roman Catholic, Christian faith. . . . I have still 
to write to Troeltsch that the Swanwick thing is off, and that I do not think the 
London thing would be worth his coming all that way. I shrink from doing so, as 
it may a bit pain that very sensitive man.” (“Letters to a Niece,” p. 176.) 
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In spite of the immense variety and width of his critique, 
Troeltsch says surprisingly little specific as to what he really 
thinks Christianity ought to do, or ought to have done if it is 
to meet with his approval. While he leaves ample room for 
inference, his positive formulations are confined to such chance 
phrases as “achieving a rational policy of welfare’; “subjuga- 
tion of inequalities by labor and insight,” etc. While he de- 
plores social inequalities, and Christianity’s alleged inability 
to cope with them, he offers no reasoned philosophy as to 
equality: its meaning, origin, limitations. In general his 
underlying idea is that Christianity is to be judged by its 
effectiveness in aiding men to achieve the good life even in this 
world, although he leaves it largely to intuition to determine 
just what that good life may be. 

The paradox of Troeltsch’s criticism is that he finds the 
supposed social ineffectiveness of Christianity to be due to 
those very elements in Christian tradition which are commonly 
thought to have liberated the human spirit: such as the 
Christian doctrine on the dignity of the immortal soul, the 
equality of men through grace, the brotherhood of mankind 
in Christ, etc. It is this aspect more than any other which 
has enabled Troeltsch to bewilder the non-Catholic apologists 
of Christianity. 

Many of these characteristic concepts of Troeltsch are re- 
flected in Dr. Niebuhr’s little work, “The Contribution of 
Religion to Social Work,” quoted above. Niebuhr, however, 
writes with the perspective of the past fateful twenty-five 
years which was denied to the German theologian. He writes 
not from the seclusion of the library, but from the midst of an 
active and charitable life in mid-New York; as a man less 
interested in expounding a theory than in getting things done, 
and ready, as the bulk of his references to Catholicism show, 
to give generous acknowledgment to those who do get things 
done, in whatever camp they may find themselves. Com- 
munism, which was less imminent for Troeltsch, is an insistent 
challenge to Niebuhr and his associates. Hence, Niebuhr’s 
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writings are a commentary on the development of some of the 
Troeltschian concepts across the ocean and the lapse of time. 


II 


According to Troeltsch, grave social abuses persisted for 
centuries, in spite of Christianity. An example thereof is the 
persistence of the institution of slavery, which the Church was 
unable to abolish even after a thousand years or more, and 
which found Christian, nay Catholic apologists, even in our 
own time.‘ 

A similar view is expressed by Niebuhr (p. 20) : 


Slavery was taken for granted, though frequently Christian slaves were 
manumitted by Christian masters. The conflict between the ethical radicalism 
and the religious conservatism of early Christianity is clearly seen in Paul’s 
letter to Philemon. 


I Peter, ii, 18-19 and 21 is quoted by Niebuhr as instancing 
a position which “betrays the church into an acceptance of 
social injustice because injustice can not be resisted without 
the assertion of self-interest and the return of evil for evil.” 

On the other hand, where social progress was registered 
under Christianity, as in the charitable works of the Middle 
Ages, Troeltsch is at pains to explain how these things were 
done either from non-religious motives, such as for purely eco- 
nomic convenience, incident to an agricultural regime where 
landlords are obliged to care for their tenants; or they were 
done from religious motives which had no social] value. These 
motives, though beneficial in these particular instances, and 
thus social to that degree, were so limited in their application 
that they could not be depended upon for any widely reaching 
policy of social change and regeneration. This is seen in 
Troeltsch’s doctrines on asceticism; of which presently. 

Early Christianity, in his teaching, was powerless to effect 





4Cf. pp. 132-3: “The Christianized and spiritualized patriarchalism of St. Paul 
is dominant. . . . The Christians changed nothing whatever in the laws affecting 
slaves.” 
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social reform, outside of the intimate sphere of the family, 
since the Christian ideal was too “otherworldly.” The Chris- 
tian looked for the coming of the Kingdom. All that was 
needed to prepare for that was a regime of love, not of justice 
(cf. pp. 49, 61). 

St. Paul expressed a compromise. Christian leaders com- 
promised with the “world,” and dualism arose. 


The idea of a Christian civilization, of a spirit which should penetrate, 
mould, and renew the common life, was entirely absent; for that very reason 
also there was no idea that the Church might initiate any social reform. This, 
however, was not due simply to the thought of the Church; it was due to 
the life of the day as a whole. The post-Diocletian Emperors did what they 
could, but they were able to do nothing more than to conserve. 


Christian behavior was wholly guided by the supernatural, 
which had no interest in affairs of this world, but only in sal- 
vation; although the Church as a developing organism had 
brought a certain sociological unity. “Christians... do not 
live directly within the world, but only through the medium 
of the Church. .. . Thus the Church permits its members a 
minimum of participation in the life of the world, and takes 
from them the responsibility for their own decision” (p. 108). 
“The Christian nature of morality seemed to lie no longer in 
the direct specific content of the Ethos, but in the supernatural 
character of Christian behavior, which is due to grace alone” 
(p. 110). 

By the “ascetic principle” good works were confined to the 
narrow realm of acts meritorious for eternity (p. 137) : 


Thus hospitals, convents, and episcopal works of charity lasted on into 
the Middle Ages as very important agencies of civilization; at the same time, 
however, they were also ascetic institutions, for which it was worth while 
making sacrifices, since such actions are also the means of acquiring personal 
merit and of thus ensuring personal salvation. ... In spite of the fact that 
in its own way this philanthropy was absolutely necessary and important, it 
did not provide any solution of the social problem in general; indeed it only 
desired to offer such a solution to a very limited extent, because it only re- 
garded the social problem itself as the healing of the most external distress 
and suffering by assuring a minimum of existence; beyond this the Church 
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simply exhorted mankind to submit to the sufferings of this sinful world and 
accept all the trials of this “our earthly pilgrimage.” 


Furthermore, no rational scheme of society could be con- 
structed, because all society was subjected to an irrational ele- 
ment, which was the Will of God, something totally unpre- 
dictable, which manifested itself in the mystery of predestina- 
tion. Social inequality, therefore, was the effect of the Will 
of God; hence there could be no move to change it. On the 
contrary social inequality was woven into Paul’s organism of 
love. The ideal was so transcendent, that it could have no 
effect upon the actual conditions of life. And in the process 
all political and social values were lost. 

Some of these ideas are reflected in Dr. Niebuhr’s work. 


The critical student of society will find much fault with this philanthropic 
spirit. It rested upon a static conception of society and it sometimes resulted 
in the romantic absurdity of regarding the poor as God-ordained instruments 
for the encouragement of philanthropy, thus placing the elimination of pov- 
erty quite outside the bounds of the Christian social spirit (pp. 8-9). 


The best a Christian can do is to live in terms of love within the system. 
(p. 20.) 

The virtues of a rational morality are . . . sober-mindedness and balance. 
Religion, on the other hand, is an affair of the emotions, or of ossified emo- 


tions embodied in tradition. In either case, it always involves a potential 
danger to a balanced view of a moral problem. (p. 57.) 


Indeed, Dr. Niebuhr’s attitude towards “religion” is not 
quite easy to divine. He seems to regard religion as a power- 
ful medicine, which he personally likes and would prescribe 
in small doses; but which he, nevertheless, fears. 

Space forbids to pursue the ramifications of Troeltsch’s 
theory of Christian good works. The entire doctrine, however, 
is quite vitiated by a very characteristic misunderstanding. 
Troeltsch, in common with the traditional Lutheran view, 
conceives of the doctrine of meritorious works as a sort of 
token payment for eternity. It is the soul’s insurance for the 
individual. 
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Salvation, however, in the Catholic teaching is simply the 
logical outcome in eternity of the condition of the redeemed 
soul: the soul that has been rehabilitated in this life to the 
condition that the Creator forever planned for it. The genesis 
of Troeltsch’s idea may be found in what he himself tells of 
Luther’s preoccupation with the question of personal salvation, 
to the total obscuring of the true nature of that restoration of 
which salvation is the effect. 


Luther conceived and understood Christianity essentially as grace, as the 
basis and assurance of salvation. (p. 481.) 

Over and over again, in countless passages, Luther has expressed the 
characteristic principles of this ethic, which consists in aloofness from the 
world, and in the concentration of attention upon the question of personal 
salvation and the unity of the brethren in the love of God. (p. 495.) 


Troeltsch does not intend to ascribe the Lutheran to the 
Catholic point of view. Nevertheless, his concept of the cen- 
tral personal problem of Catholicism is colored by his 
familiarity with the Lutheran trend of thought. 

Christian asceticism, as Father D’Arcy remarks, is not mere 
denial; a sheer negative attitude toward life. It is “an ex- 
change, a sacrifice of what is good, in order to have more 
opportunity, freedom, and time to give to the supernatural 
end.” But the time that is given to this supernatural end does 
not fructify in the life to come alone. It is not a mere payment 
of deposits into a supernatural bank, upon which in future 
existence checks of glory will be drawn. The fuller life which 
is gained by asceticism’s exchange of goods, begins now. This 
life, it is true, lacks its full manifestation; but its flowering, 
through its effects of supernatural faith, hope and charity, 
begins even now: and the reality has already fructified. 


III 


The basic error of Troeltsch is in his confusion as to the 
nature of the Christian economy of grace. He persists in con- 
ceiving it as a “miracle,” superimposed upon man’s normal 
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life: a sort of annoying sideshow thrust in upon man’s peaceful 
existence from an inconvenient and unpredictable source. 
This misconception underlies his concept of the Catholic 
Church, whose authority, system of government, visible Head, 
sacramental system and liturgy, are all “miraculous” in con- 
cept.” Since, however, such a miracle is an historical or scien- 
tific unreality, the explanation for these phenomena must be 
sought in human motives of ecclesiastical aggrandizement, of 
which the “miracle” is a rationalization. 

Troeltsch’s study of St. Paul should have enabled him to 
conceive the central motif of the Catholic world-view, which 
is the entire rehabilitation of man according to the sublime 
plan of the Creator: the plan so nobly placed by Ignatius 
Loyola in the forefront of his Spiritual Exercises. It is the 
restoration of man physically, morally, and spiritually, 
through his personal cooperation with the economy of grace, 
communicated to him through the redemptive work of the 
second Adam: Jesus Christ. The Will of God, far from being 
“irrational” and “unpredictable,” is the Divine rationale 
underlying the plan. The mystery lies in the plan’s greatness, 
its correspondence to the deepest needs and historical tenden- 
cies of humanity, not in caprice or exhibition of arbitrary 
power. 

That “salvation” thus conceived is far from being the in- 
dividualistic doctrine, antagonistic to the social concept of 





5Troeltsch, p. 485: “[Catholicism] developed into the world-dominating system 
which was finally forced to inscribe upon its banners its principle of compulsion, in 
direct opposition to its original principles.” Ibid., p. 234: “The Sacrament of Pen- 
ance, which is conceived in an entirely juridical and ethical spirit. From the 
doctrinal point of view this sacrament occupies a secondary position, since it has 
no materia sacramenti of its own [!] in practice, however, together with the Mass, 
it becomes the main sacrament” [?]. 

Ibid., p. 233: “The unification of all ethical problems and inconsistencies by the 
authority of the Church.” 

Ibid., p. 228: “The bishop, however, has no real power to impart sacramental 
grace.” 

Ibid., pp. 227-8: “An organism which is founded upon the miracle of absolute 
Truth and of sacramental redemptive powers. . . . Thus the Pope sums up in him- 
self the whole conception of miracle and becomes the central miracle of Christendom.” 
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life, that Troeltsch and his followers assume, is seen from the 
fact that this supernatural restoration of man, though it 
affects each individual uniquely, is likewise collective. The 
complete “Bride of Christ” is not simply the individual soul. 
It is the entire social organism: that corporate body of human- 
ity which finds its full co//ective self through the self-realiza- 
tion of each of its members. 

By complicated reasoning Troeltsch seems to seek to evade 
the conclusion that Christianity’s work of rehabilitating 
society could have any causal relation to the civilizing insti- 
tutions which Christianity has produced. Even where this re- 
lationship is most intimate and evident he is at pains for some 
other explanation. Speaking for instance (p. 220) of the 
scientific and agricultural work of the Benedictine monks, he 
observes: 


Thus there lay in the Church the possibility of being used for the civiliz- 
ing aims of the State and of Society, even where it had no inner sponta- 
neous impulse in this direction. The Church was drawn into this kind of 
activity by the need of the semi-civilized State, and she continued to exercise 
it because it increased her own position of power and influence, because her 
own position as a landowner made it essential, and because the Germanic 
Christians had no sense of any inward inconsistency between the ancient 
civilization of the State and the ideal of Society within the Church. 


While profoundly impressed by the Thomistic ethic, which 
he praises (p. 277) as coming “much nearer to the truth of 
life than the biological naturalistic constructions of modern 
sociology, with their collectivism, which represses the indi- 
vidual, and with their relativism, which finally tends to 
Monism,” he finds that in it “there is still no direct idea of 
Christian social reform or social transformation.” 

The curious contradiction into which this studied refusal 
leads him is seen in comparing the two following passages on 
opposite pages of his text (italics mine) : 


Just as the primitive Gospel ideal with its heroism had taken little ac- 
count of the natural basis of life and ignored the values of civilization alto- 
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gether, so monasticism with its asceticism reduced the value of the natural 
life and denied the values of civilization altogether. (p. 162.) 

Thus precisely through their asceticism, and by the seclusion of their small 
groups, the monasteries were the essential supporters and radiating centres 
of that which we may now call Christian civilization, of a knowledge, labor, 
and charity which are based upon and bound up with a most intimate love 


af God. (p. 163.) 


Hence, too, a complete misconception of what is aimed at by 
the Catholic social program of today. According to him this 
“only consists in recalling Society to a conscious and systematic 
return to ‘natural’ principles, in a world in which the times 
are out of joint... . What is required is the restoration of the 
true Natural Law and of the dominion of the Church, and 
Nature will again follow its harmonious course, completed 
and supported by charitable activity, and by the appropriate 
healing of the specific evils which have been produced by 
Capitalism and a machine age” (pp. 304-5. Leo XII is mis- 
printed for Leo XIII). 

A brief reading of Pius XI’s Encyclical on the Reconstruc- 
tion of the Social Order will show the injustice of this inter- 
pretation. 

On the other hand, his criticism of Protestant systems, which 
occupies the entire second volume, is unvarnished. 


In Lutheranism there was no idea at all of any new anti-slavery move- 
ments, and even down to the present day neither agrarian nor industrial 
serfdom raises any kind of misgiving in its mind. (p. 561.) 

Unlike Catholicism and Calvinism, Lutheranism possessed no organ by 
which it could put its theories into practice apart from the State. (p. 563.) 

The yielding spirit of its (Lutheranism’s) wholly interior spirituality 
adapted itself to the dominant authority of the day. (p. 574.) 


Troeltsch’s power of analysis is seen in his description (p. 
607) of “that combination of practical sense and cool utilita- 
tianism with an other-worldly aim, of systematic conscious 
effort united with an utter absence of interest in the results of 
effort, which is a distinctive characteristic of Calvinism.” “It 
is the only form of Christian social doctrine,” he states (p. 
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647), “which accepts the basis of the modern economic situa- 
tion without reserve.” 


IV 


Dr. Niebuhr, while asserting that “religion does not deal 
with the problems of justice” (p. 27), for justice is a concept 
arrived at by calculation, not sentiment; while he finds that 
the “religious approach is much better suited to cope with the 
problems of ... wresting victory from defeat in man’s unequal 
struggle with the hostile forces of the natural [physical] 
world, than to the task of making human society habitable for 
the human spirit” (p. 45); while he adopts, with modifica- 
tions, many of Troeltsch’s historical assumptions, is neverthe- 
less less inhibited in according recognition to what religion 
has done for social progress in the past, and is doing today. 

“There was,” says Dr. Niebuhr, “in the Middle Ages a 
religiously inspired sense of social solidarity and mutual re- 
sponsibility, in comparison with which more than one modern 
era falls short” (p. 9). He notes that “the Church is the 
mother of organized charity, though a mother who has lost 
the loyalty of this as of many of her other children (p. 15) ; 
and blames much of the present situation on “the anarchic 
disunity of Protestantism.” 

Whatever the weaknesses of institutional charity from the perspective of 
the total ethical and social problems of a society, it is difficult to escape the 
conclusion that the superiority of Catholicism over Protestantism in this field 
of religious activity represents a real virtue of Catholicism—its sense of re- 
sponsibility for the social realities and the high type of ethical insight de- 
veloped by the monastic movement. (p. 15.) 





®6Troeltsch, p. 649: “[Calvanism] is in closer agreement with modern tendencies 
of social life than Lutheranism, or than Catholicism, which, at least in the Latin lands 
of its origin [?], likewise holds these heresies at arm’s length. This also is the 
basis of that intense self-consciousness of Calvinism, the sense that it is the only 
form of Christianity adapted to modern life, because, on the one hand, it is able 
to justify modern forms of economic production before the tribunal of conscience, 
and because, on the other hand, by means of Christian Socialism, it strives to rectify 
the abuses of the system when they occur. . . . Jt is in harmony with the political 


and economic way of life.” 
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Religion “does create a conscience which is quick to under- 
stand social need and ready to move towards its alleviation, if 
not ready to work for its elimination.” St. Francis de Sales 
and St. Vincent de Paul come in for his praise. “A man like 
Vincent is a good type of the combination of mystic and man 
of affairs which Catholic piety so frequently produces.” The 
burden, in other words, of Dr. Niebuhr’s misgivings seems to 
fall upon that “middle-class, individualistic” type of religion 
which was bequeathed to the modern world by the Reforma- 
tion. Loyalty and tradition impel him anxiously to inquire as 
to how the Reformed religions may be reconciled with the 
tremendous social responsibilities of the present age before the 
questionings of the proletarian, whose case Dr. Niebuhr has 
at heart. One cannot but believe that a deeper study of Cath- 
olic social thought will reveal to him the answer for many of 
his doubts. 


V 


While there is little difficulty in pointing out the weaknesses 
of the Troeltschian criticism, there is also profit to be drawn 
from that elaborate scrutiny. Troeltsch and his followers have 
drawn attention to the great complexity of the issue involved 
in making Christianity, or Catholicism for that, as effective in 
the social reconstruction of the world as its sublime implica- 
tions would lead one to expect. They have warned against the 
pitfalls and paradoxes into which those fall who would over- 
simplify the problem. They have shown that our spiritual 
forces must be marshaled in such a way as actually to be equal 
to the task. Approaching the question from a different angle, 
they have underscored those warnings uttered by Pope Pius 
XI in the “Quadragesimo Anno,” warning us of the need of 
drastic moral reform as well as of a complete revision of the 
institutions of society if we are not to be doomed to disillusion- 
ment. 

A serious warning, not from outside the Fold, but from the 
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heart of the Catholic University of America, was uttered by 
the Rev. Dr. John M. Cooper, in the American Ecclesiastical 
Review, for May, 1934: 


Notwithstanding our inaction, we have in the main held our own Catholic 
masses. If we continue this inaction, shall we continue to hold them? And 
what of the great masses outside the Church, the other sheep? .. . Will our 
charity avail unless we seek justice first? And how shall the world know that 
we are disciples of Christ unless we love one another with a love aflame with 
zeal for justice as well as with zeal for charity? 


The opponents and the critics of Christianity remind us of 
the confusion that still exists upon certain practical issues of 
the question, as they confront us in the United States of today: 
issues which are primarily moral, even though they concern 
material facts and conditions. Catholic thought is able to 
clear up this confusion, but it has not done so as yet. A brief 
review of some of these issues may make this plain. 

1. Moral problems of demand. A Catholic social program 
cannot be convincing and effective until it has at its disposal 
a thoroughly worked-out philosophy of the relative scale of 
material values, looked at from the moral standpoint, and suit- 
able to the complex conditions of the modern world. Beneath 
contemporary questions of consumption and demand lie the 
deeper questions of moral values. Such social aberrations as 
divorce, birth-control, decay of parental authority raise the 
question not only of how far spiritual values are to prevail 
over the material, but how far the social shall prevail over the 
individual viewpoint even in the intimate affairs of life. The 
spread of birth-control among Catholics betrays not only a 
weakening individual morality, but a weakening of the social 
concept that is inherent in Christianity. For the attraction 
of the birth-control movement lies not in its easily exploded 
arguments from social welfare, whose problems it evades, but 
in its appeal to drastic moral individualism. 

Sooner or later we must pass a definite judgment upon the 
monetary system in which we live, and upon the worth of its 
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so-called rewards. Only when that has been done can we give 
an adequate philosophy to the workingman who is confronted 
by the necessity of selling his labor and labor power. 

The challenge of the Counsels, of those men and women 
who in all periods of Christian history forsake all in order to 
follow literally the naked Christ, needs a re-statement today 
for the encouragement of those who are bewildered in trying 
to observe the Commandments. 

2. Moral problems of supply. The moral control of the 
agents and the conditions of production is a field as yet only 
imperfectly explored. Thorny as is this question in itself, it 
is rendered vastly more intricate by the responsibilities which, 
as American citizens, we owe towards the democratic and fed- 
eral type of government under which we live. Types of gov- 
ernmental control, which might prove feasible under other 
skies and with other national traditions, would serve, under 
our conditions, to open the door wide to corruption, graft, and 
new forms of economic tyranny, and thus wreck the guarantees 
of civic and religious freedom.’ 

Yet the axe must be laid to the roots of ruthless individual- 
ism; and law, not moral suasion, is in many cases the only fit 
instrument for the task. 

On Catholic students rests the burden of demonstrating 
what types of production are clearly anti-social in their char- 
acter. The private munitions industry has been pointed out of 
late as a chief offender of this description. But then comes the 
question of the moral means to be set in motion to secure the 
abolition or control of such an industry. 

Again the monetary structure of present civilization comes 
to the fore: the nature of which is shrewdly analyzed by 
~ TNiebuhr, Moral Man and Immoral Society, p. 167: “The question which con- 
fronts society is, how it can eliminate social injustice by methods which offer some 
fair opportunity of abolishing what is evil in our present society, without destroy- 


ing what is worth preserving in it, and without running the risk of substituting new 
abuses and injustices in the place of those abolished.” 
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Troeltsch ;* and with this problem, that of the limits of indi- 
vidual ownership. As in former ages, the Church faces the 
problem presented by those who use without scruple their 
fellowman as a productive instrument to their own selfish 
ends, regardless of his dignity and claims as a human being; 
yet who contrive to keep their “private” lives without blame, 
who fulfil conscientiously their more obvious legal require- 
ments as Christians, and who assist good and charitable works. 

Nearly four centuries ago, in 1560, St. Peter Canisius, the 
first German Jesuit, told without circumiocution the bankers 
of Augsburg that they possessed elastic consciences. ‘Are 
they not Matthews [i.e. money-changers] who in all their deal- 
ings seek only gain, in buying and selling, in lending money 
and ... taking six or ten per cent on it a year... even though 
the poor man suffers?” (J. Brodrick, S.J., “The Economic 
Morals of the Jesuits,” p. 127.) 

The revelations of the Kreuger and Toll calamity, the 
disregard of the public committed by Insull, the Canadian 
utility companies, Stavisky, and other classic examples, show 
to what incredible degree the warnings of conscience can be 
lulled by the siren song of cupidity. Our problem, however, 
is not merely that of warning against these excesses. It is the 
more perplexing one of curing the wounds which the monetary 
philosophy of life has left in all our ways of thinking and 
acting: our system of education, our social relations, our in- 
ternational relations, our culture, literature, actual habits of 





8Troeltsch, pp. 250-1: “The economic system based on money depersonalizes values, 
makes property abstract and individualistic, creates a rational law of trade and 
possession, raises men above natural conditions of life, unites its fortunes with fore- 
thought, intelligence and calculation, replaces the idea of Providence and the spirit 
of mutual help and solidarity of those who are bound together in loyalty to one 
another, by products which are at all times ready for use; it produces great dif- 
ferences in possession and in needs, and leads from the simple standard of the 
consumer to an active production of artificial values and conditions. It is the 
cause of the development of formal abstract law, of an abstract, impersonal way of 
thinking, of rationalism and relativism. . . . These results came about very slowly 
and gradually after the rise of the money economy which began after the Crusades 
and was connected with the town industries.” 
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life. The wounds cannot be healed in a generation, probably 
not in a century: but they can at least be recognized and the 
initial remedies be applied. The most effective remedy in the 
long run, is the conveying of a deeply Catholic, integrated 
philosophy of life through the vehicle of Catholic higher 
education. 

3. Moral problems of organization. This brings us to what 
is perhaps the heart of the question of an effective Catholic 
social program: that of our community of purpose. The 
strength of the anti-Christian movements among the masses 
at the present time lies not so much in any positive cogency of 
program, as in their skilful transfer to the field of moral pro- 
test of that community of economic interest, and hence of 
purpose, which has been forced upon the working classes 
through the division of labor within the limits of the indi- 
vidual productive unit. But to transfer that community of 
economic interest into the field of Christian reconstruction, 
through, let us say, a program of Christian syndicalism, is 
unfortunately not practical for Catholics in the United States. 
Working as we do in a purely secular civilization, the Cath- 
olic body is deprived, for the greater part, of enjoying the 
cohesion of the natural economic or social groups, larger than 
the minimum unit of the family. In every such group, be it 
a rural community (with a few exceptions), an industrial unit, 
a labor organization, a political group, a business combination, 
the American Catholic enters as an individual; and must 
make his presence felt as an individual. This must be borne 
in mind in all criticism of American Catholic social influence. 
If remembered, it will turn many such criticisms into admira- 
tion for what Catholics, in their various circles of life, have 
been able to accomplish. Nevertheless, our religion is pri- 
marily social, not individualistic in its nature. We are mem- 
bers of Christ’s Mystical Body, not of a spiritual correspon- 
dence school. 

Deprived, then, as we are of natural units of cohesion, our 
refuge must lie in purely voluntary associations. These, how- 
ever, require the building up of our supernatural unity of 
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purpose. If this is achieved, we may more confidently look 
to God’s Providence to point the way for the Christianization 
of the modern world. Requisite, however, for achieving such 
supernatural unity of purpose is a deep strengthening of 
two factors which at present are weak in our national Catholic 
life: our organic plan; our individual spiritual ideal. 

If Catholicism in the United States attains its natural 
development of organic plan, it will mean that each Catholic, 
as he or she attains maturity, will find a legitimate outlet for 
his love of God and neighbor, by reason of his natural aptitude 
and of his function in society. The professional man, the 
workingman, the farmer and the farmer’s wife, the scholar 
and the industrialist, will not function in the Church merely 
as isolated spiritual units, to be saved by instruction and good 
example, but will form part of an organic whole which will 
exert a vigorous moral influence on American social life at 
every point where such moral influence may conceivably be 
effective. 

The natural framework from the point of view of Chris- 
tianity, for this organic and morally effective whole, is the 
traditional grouping of parish, diocese, and Catholic educa- 
tional institution. It cannot be attained by fiat or the mere 
course of events. It can only come through sacrifice; and no 
sacrifice, however much it may cost in labor and devotion, in 
overcoming personal vanity, racial and national prejudice, or 
material convenience, can be too great for its fulfilment. 

Such an organic life, however, which we may term Cath- 
olic Action, cannot subsist unless cemented by virile and prac- 
tical charity, uniting its members together through their 
union, both moral and sacramental, with the Person of Christ. 
This calls, therefore, for a spiritual ideal which will have the 
courage to pass beyond the preoccupation with purely personal 
advantage, however spiritual this may appear, and fix its eye 
upon the mind of the Redeemer, losing self in His Plan, as 
expressed in the magnificent scheme of the Incarnation, and 
forever renewed in Christ’s daily Oblation upon our altars. 
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VI 


Rising beyond the preoccupations and misconceptions which 
becloud his historical interpretation of Christianity, Troeltsch, 
at the conclusion of his work, sums up, under four captions, 
the qualities of “the Christian Ethos” in phrases which are 
strikingly Catholic in tone. 


Firstly: The Christian Ethos alone possesses, in virtue of its personalistic 
Theism, a conviction of personality and individuality, based on metaphysics, 
which no Naturalism and no Pessimism can disturb. . . . 

Secondly: The Christian Ethos alone, through its conception of a Divine 
Love which embraces all souls and unites them all, possesses a Socialism which 
cannot be shaken. It is only within the Divine that the separation and re- 
serve, the strife and exclusiveness which belong to man as a natural product, 
and which shape his natural existence, disappear. . . . 

Thirdly: Only the Christian Ethos solves the problem of equality and 
inequality, since it neither glorifies force, an accident in the sense of a 
Nietzschian cult of breed, nor outrages the patent facts of life by a doc- 
trinaire equalitarianism. . . . 

Fourthly: Through its emphasis upon the Christian value of personality, 
and on love, the Christian Ethos creates something which no social order— 
however just and rational—can dispense with entirely, because everywhere 
there will always remain suffering, distress, and sickness for which we can- 
not account—in a word, it produces charity. Charity, or active helpfulness, 
is the fruit of the Christian Spirit, which alone keeps it alive... . 

In conclusion: The Christian Ethos gives to all social life and aspira- 
tion a goal which lies far beyond all the relativities of this earthly life, com- 
pared with which, indeed, everything else represents merely approximate 
values. . . . Thus it raises the soul above the world without denying the 
world.... The life beyond this world is, in very deed, the inspiration of 
the life that now is. 


Add to this outline the basis of it all: the Divine and In- 
carnate Redeemer, working through a humanity transformed 
and unified by His life-giving grace; and you have the answer 
to all pessimism concerning the power of Christianity to 
reconstruct society. Its actuation of that power depends upon 
the cooperation of each individual with the call of the 
Redeemer. 








Haeckel, the Ex-Scientist 


J. ASSMUTH, S.J., PH.D. 


T seems to be a growing tendency of our times, or at least of 
I our country, to commemorate the jubilee (i.e. twenty- 

nfth, fiftieth, hundredth anniversary, etc.) of all sorts 
of events, important and unimportant, agreeable and dis- 
agreeable. As a practical proof of this modern disposition 
might be cited the many commemorative stamps issued by our 
postal department during the last years. It seems, then, that 
people have become “jubilee conscious.” In accordance with 
this fact and mindful of the old saying “Romae si fueris, 
Romano vivito more” (freely, “When in Rome do as the 
Romans do’’), we must not allow to pass unnoticed the anni- 
versary this year of a man known to Catholics the world over. 
The event is the centenary of the birth of Professor Ernst 
Haeckel. Catholics know him well, indeed, not as one of 
theirs but as the bitterest, most persistent enemy of modern 
times against what they hold dearest, the Church and her 
teachings. The following article cannot, therefore, be a 
panegyric but what it can and tries to do is to reproduce an 
unbiased picture of the conspicuous characteristics of the 
jubilarian, as they are revealed in the man, the scientist and 


the propagandist. 
I 


To begin with, we try to see Haeckel the man, as he ap- 
peared when still one among the many in this valley of tears. 
Bodily he was of tall build with a massive head. Franz calls 
him “a true nordic of giant stature.’ Socially he exhibited 
a distinctly dual nature: he was charming in ordinary inter- 
course, as many of his friends testify, but he could be exces- 
sively rude in spoken words no less than in published re- 


——_—_— 


1p, 17, Franz, “Das heutige geschichtliche Bild von Ernst Haeckel.” Jena. 1934. 
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joinder to each and everyone who dared to oppose him. His 
favorite disciple, Plate, whom Haeckel himself chose to suc- 
ceed him as professor of zoology in Jena, says it was 
Haeckel’s life-long practice to run down an adversary. This 
offensive attitude had its root in Haeckel’s vanity and over- 
estimation of self. According to Plate :* 


He [Haeckel] had, indeed, the intention of establishing, during his life- 
time, a memorial hall to himself in the Phyletic Museum [Jena Uni- 
versity] after the fashion of the “Goethe-House” [in Weimar]. He 
showed me the pictures and statues of himself he was going to place in 
the hall, The registrar of the University has witnessed upon oath Haeckel’s 
plan of a memorial hall. Furthermore, Haeckel has spent about seven hun- 
dred dollars of the funds of the Zoological Institute buying copies of his 
own works as well as books written by others in which he was praised. 
These he gave away as presents. 


II 


A more pleasing picture than the one just exhibited is 
presented by Haeckel the scientist. He has done very ex- 
cellent work in zoology. His great field of investigation were 
the lower marine animals: Radiolaria (unicellular star 
animalcules), Porifera (sponges), and Medusae (jelly fish). 
And, although in the light of subsequent research quite a few 
of his findings and classifications have had to be modified or 
even abandoned, yet his strictly zoological works are by no 
means antiquated. Even considering this it must be said 
that all of the works indicated above have their peculiar weak 
spots, and, indeed, not too few of them. Vosmaer remarks 
with regard to Haeckel’s “Calcareous Sponges”:* “Though 
the treatise contains much that is good and scientific, yet it 
shows too much of ‘Haeckelism’ to be regarded as a model 
monographic study.” What Vosmaer calls “Haeckelism” is 
the effect of two causes. First as Nordenskidld states :* “Care- 


“Professor Dr. L. Plate, Jena, gegen Haeckel”, in Bremer Nachrichten (a daily 
paper of Bremen, Germany) November 28, 1920. 

3Franz, op. cit., p. 12. 
‘The History of Biology, p. 510. 
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ful detailed examination was never Haeckel’s strong point.” 
Secondly, the fact that in Haeckel’s drawings his artistic na- 
ture often got the better of scientific accuracy. Thus Hensen 
remarks with regard to a deep-sea Medusa: “We had it 
figured by Mr. Eschke, because Haeckel’s fancy pictures of 
these animals have given too much offense.” 

Yet, notwithstanding the shortcomings just mentioned 
Haeckel’s works on the lower marine fauna (Radiolaria, 
etc.) marked real advances in zoology. Their author justly 
ranks with the notable zoologists of the past century. He 
was recognized as an authority in his chosen field even in 
foreign lands. He was chosen to do the scientific work on the 
vast amount of jelly fish, calcareous sponges, etc., which the 
English deep-sea expedition (Challenger Expedition 1872-76) 
had collected. 

There are some other statements of which Haeckel is the 
originator, notably the gastraea theory, the genealogical trees 
and the terse formulation of the biogenetic law. 

It would far exceed the space alloted to this jubilee article 
if each of these statements should be discussed in detail. Suf- 
fice it to say that none of them has found universal accept- 
ance in the scientific world. ‘True, a number of scientists 
have praised them to the skies. Professor MacBride writes 
with regard to the biogenetic law: “In our judgment the 
formulation of this biogenetic law was the greatest service 
which Haeckel did for the science of zoology.” But at least 
as many well-known scientists have minimized or even re- 
jected them. Nordenskidld’s judgment is as follows:’ “The 
younger generation of scientific students found masses of in- 
volved facts, which only contributed to confuse the bio- 
genetic principle, the gastraea theory and the other ‘natural 
laws.’ ’”’ Haeckel himself tells pathetically how “the dominant 





5Assmuth and Hull, Haeckel’s Frauds and Forgeries, p. 36. 
8Nature, February 10, 1934, p. 199, col. 1. 
TOp. cit., p. 522, sq. 
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school of anthropology, especially in Germany . . . described 
our carefully prepared ancestral trees as mere figments.’” 

Haeckel’s scientific activity came to an effective end with 
the publication of his “Systematische Phylogente” in 1894-96. 
It is this work which shows him according to Franz,’ pro- 
gressing with progressive science nearly for the last time. 
Nordenskidéld puts this date much earlier. He says with re- 
gard to some statements contained in “Anthropogeny” (pub- 
lished in 1874) :° “With it he gave all he had to give; the 
years that he lived afterwards produced nothing to increase 
his reputation, but detracted much from it.” These years and 
what led up to them we must now consider. It is the period 
of Haeckel the propagandist. 


III 


Haeckel the propagandist is the Haeckel of world-wide 
notoriety. Comparatively few are familiar with his real 
scientific achievements, but as an indefatigable, ruthless icono- 
clast he is known in most every civilized quarter of the globe. 
How did he come by this unenviable reputation? He came 
from good and pious Protestant stock and in his early youth 
he was God-fearing and God-loving. The letters written 
to his parents during his first student years (published in 
1921) bear ample proof of this. To quote an example:” 
“Christian faith in God the ruler of the world and in an in- 
dependent soul not inseparably united to the body protects 
me from giving myself up to the allurements of life instead of 
striving after accomplishment. Knowledge does not exclude 
faith, both rather complement each other so as to obtain a 
perfect world view [Weltanschauung].” But Haeckel’s re- 
ligious foundation was not solid and deep-rooted enough. 
 SAemmeds and Hull, op. cit., p. 82. 

%Op. cit., p. 15. 


100p. cit., p. 519. 
Natur und Kultur, 1921, p. 38, col. 1, and in Franz, p. 22. 
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Though in the beginning he strongly deprecated the skeptical 
indecision of his professors, he gradually fell a victim to the 
materialistic views then rampant at the universities. The end 
of it was that he became a mechanist pure and simple. 
“Mechanistic’—the subtitle of his General Morphology 
(1866) reads: “Mechanistic science of the evolved forms of 
organisms’—meaning with him according to Franz, that 
“Nature, i.e., the things around us, has been caused and 
further developed without any intervention of creation and 
teleology or finality.” 

Haeckel now rejects Vitalism, which—he says—he had still 
defended in his disputation when he received the doctor’s de- 
gree. He repudiated any dualism in nature: no soul, no God, 
concerning both of which the young student wrote so beau- 
tifully in letters to his parents. Henceforth, he believed in 
an evolutionary monism, i.e., a creed based on Darwinistic 
evolution which “conceives all nature as one whole, nowhere 
recognizes any but mechanical causes and regards nature and 
spirit, matter and force, inorganic and organic nature as not 
distinct and independent existences.””” ‘To promote the uni- 
versal acceptance of this gospel was the main endeavor of 
the last half of his life. 

The dogmas of realistic Monism are simple enough. To 
begin with, crude (inorganic) matter with its inherent chem- 
ical and physical properties has always been there, so we 
need no act of creation to call it into existence. The un- 
questionable gap between inorganic and organic matter, in 
other words between living and non-living things with their 
peculiar natural laws, is easily bridged. Instead of a per- 
sonal God formerly believed indispensable for the production 
of life, we now have the “deus-ex-machina” carbon. “The real 
creator of this organic world is in all probability an atom of 
carbon.”** Dampier-Whetham thus summarizes Haeckel’s 





12Muckermann, Attitude of Catholics Towards Darwinism and Evolution, p. 25. 
13]bid., p. 26. 
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view :“ “The chemical properties of carbon are the sole cause 
of living movement, and the simplest form of living proto- 
plasm must arise from inorganic nitrogenous carbon com- 
pounds by a process of spontaneous generation.” ‘They 
“must,” for says Haeckel—“If we reject monistic evolution, 
nothing remains but the irrational hypothesis of a miracle of 
supernatural creation.” 

Now that we have established life, Darwin’s theory comes 
to our assistance to explain the variety of living forms now 
existing and their striking adaptations to all the exigencies of 
existence without having recourse to teleology or finality. 
Nature alone does the trick, blindly guided by the two princi- 
ples, “Struggle for Existence” and “Survival of the Fittest.” 
Accidentally and by mere chance more and more varieties 
better and better fitted to survive—the less fitted are con- 
tinually weeded out and perish—are produced. ‘Thus we 
gradually arrive at the vast number of different specific forms 
which now constitute the organic world. 

But all these forms, however varied and highly organized 
they be, come from the same primitive stock, viz. the first 
simple cell or cells which originated by chance from inorganic 
matter. Clear proof of this is furnished by the Biogenetic 
Law (first propounded by Meckel in a general way in 1821). 
Haeckel in his “Origin of Species” tersely formulates it thus: 
“Ontogeny is a recapitulation of phylogeny,” in others words, 
the development of an embryo is an abstract of the history of 
the genus. 

To give a short condensed example. Observation of the 
gradual development of a human embryo reveals all the stages 
through which man has passed in successive ages, before he 
attained his present form. There is the single cell—the fer- 
tilized egg—a reminder of the first living thing appearing on 
earth. There is furthermore a worm-like stage, a fish-like 
stage, an ape-like stage, and finally the man-like stage when 


14A History of Science, p. 341. 
15Kreidel, Notes of a Catholic Biologist, p. 75. 
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the child is born. (Haeckel recounts the intermediary stages 
in detail: twenty-two in the first edition of “Anthropology” 
1874; twenty-five in subsequent editions, and at last thirty in 
“Our Present Knowledge of Man’s Origin,” 1899.) The same 
holds good with regard to any other animal: the prenatal de- 
velopment shows what its ancestry has been. 

Such is the substance of Haeckel’s new monistic religion, 
the groundwork on which he based its dogmas. He was an 
indefatigable preacher of this creed which, in his opinion, 
would gradually reconstruct the whole of human existence 
on general humanitarian lines, and which should, therefore, 
constitute the foundations of all education. To “prove” his 
dogmas Haeckel was not particular in choosing his argu- 
ments. Any means, be it the shadiest, was acceptable to him to 
carry his point. It was a real “by-hook-or-by-crook” method. 
It is too well known to repeat here that Haeckel in his publi- 
cations intended for the general public (notably “Natural 
History of Creation,” “Anthropogeny,” “The Problem of 
Man” and “Linné’s Primates’) not only printed garbled fig- 
ures (materially changing those taken from other authors) 
but even freely invented pictures of certain stages of develop- 
ment. These inventions had never been seen either by others 
or by himself but he needed them to establish his theory of 
the linear descent of man from animals. (A detailed ac- 
count of all these cases is to be found in Assmuth and Hull, 
“Haeckel’s Frauds and Forgeries,”” Bombay, 1915.) 

Otherwise when convincing proofs were lacking, Haeckel 
made up the deficiency by boldness in asserting as he did in his 
only argument in favor of spontaneous generation—‘“The 
living bodies must have been formed chemically at the cost of 
inorganic compounds.” 

On the other hand to support his theory he ventures into 
fields of science of which he, to put it mildly, had a rather 
imperfect knowledge. But to impress his readers he handles 


16Tbid., p. 75. 
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the various subjects as if he were a past master in them. As an 
example of how experts judged this unscientific procedure 
of Haeckel suffice it to quote the famous Russian physicist, 
Chwolson, “Hegel, Haeckel, Kossuth und das zwélfte Gebot”’ 
(“the twelfth commandment” is “never write about a thing of 
which you know nothing’) :" “Everything touching physical 
questions which Haeckel says . . . exhibits an almost in- 
credible ignorance of the most elementary points. Even of 
the Law of Substance which he declares to be the ‘lodestar’ of 
his philosophy he has not the most rudimentary schoolboy 
knowledge.” 

Another way quite characteristic of Haeckel and often em- 
ployed by him to give facts manifestly contradicting his 
theory the appearance of supporting it, was to introduce a 
Greek term, v.g., caenogenesis (for “falsified” embryonic de- 
velopment, i.e., contrary to Haeckel’s Biogenetic Law), pert- 
genesis of plastidules (meant to explain the obscure phenom- 
enon of heredity), promorphology (to show likeness of struc- 
ture of crystals and certain living forms, like infusoria, pollen 
granules, corals and the like, in order to bridge the gap be- 
tween living and non-living things) ; et hoc genus omne. 

One more objectionable way used by Haeckel especially 
in trying to establish animal descent of man is this: he starts 
with accurately designing the animal link forms intervening 
between what he calls provertebrates and man, “hypothet- 
ical.” But in the descriptive text he argues as if all these 
forms were realities. He talks of the line of descent as “an 
incontestable historical fact” and claims that “we possess all 
the chief documents” and all the “links of an unbroken chain.” 
His popular works abound with examples of this sort. 


IV 


What has been said so far will suffice to show what type 
of propagandist Haeckel was. One might ask why he was 


17Assmuth and Hull, op. cit., p. 29. 
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such a propagandist? What urged him on through fifty years 
of his life to be unceasingly active in the interests of monism? 
We have already mentioned his vanity so conspicuous in all 
his actions and writings. He was the originator of Monism 
and the acknowledged leader of its adherents. It undoubtedly 
flattered him to see how his ideas spread and thus he was 
stimulated to ever greater efforts to make new converts. 

Haeckel was, moreover, narrowminded, dogmatic and ut- 
terly illiberal in his views. He had his own ideas and what- 
ever others might say against them, Haeckel insisted his ideas 
were right and bound to supersede all others differing from 
them. He was incapable of appreciating any opposite views 
or even contradictory facts. He reminds one of the old pro- 
fessor who when told that the facts stood against his new 
theory answered, “All the worse for the facts.” Bigotry made 
Haeckel an untiring and at the same time rude fighter against 
every adversary who dared criticize him or question any of his 
statements. He had no respect either for the character-of an 
opponent or for the sound and solid arguments brought 
against his novel theories. : 

But the strongest impelling power for Haeckel’s monistic 
apostolate was neither vanity nor bigotry, it was his implac- 
able hatred against God and Church, in fact against anything 
supernatural. What he himself says anent his change from 
Vitalism to Mechanism holds certainly doubly true with re- 
gard to his transition from Christian Faith to Atheism or 
Monism:* “No error is more violently, more genuinely hated 
by the truth seeking man than the one in which he once was 
involved himself.” He hated the Church in general and the 
Catholic Church in particular. The latter aversion he had 
inherited from his parents; when still a student he wrote:” 
“Anything Catholic is, if possible, even more hateful to me 
than to you, dearest mother.” ‘This aversion increased with 





18Franz, op. cit., p. 8. 
19Natur und Kultur, 1921, p. 39, col. 1. 
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the years. Haeckel knew that the Catholic Church was the 
most determined and dangerous enemy of his monism. He 
knew that the Catholic Church would relentlessly oppose and 
expose monism without compromise and completely. Though 
his letters no less than his formal writings show him up as a 
perfect ignoramus regarding Catholic doctrines and institu- 
tions, the letters especially teem at the same time with out- 
bursts of “unspeakable, revolting, yea diabolical hatred’” 
against everything Catholic and, of course, we mention it only 
in passing, against Jesuitism and Jesuits, “that hellish brood 
whose only design is to deceive and stultify the people.’”™ 

Haeckel’s propagandistic efforts in behalf of monism and 
the ideas connected with it has certainly not been wanting in 
success. —To mention just one significant instance: “The Rid- 
dle of the Universe” (1899) expressly intended to be a sum- 
mary of his ideas was translated into most of the important 
languages of the world and sold by the hundred thousand. 
However, the admiring crowd it gathered around Haeckel 
was not the one he had intended and expected. Scientists who 
thought it worth while to take notice of the book, were unani- 
mous in condemning it as utterly valueless from a scientific 
point of view. 

Those to whom Haeckel’s doctrine appealed—a natural 
scientific explanation of the world which made progress the 
aim of life—were the working classes imbued with Marx’s 
socialistic ideas and the discontented in general. In more 
than one of his writings Haeckel had decried existing order, 
notably so in the “Riddle.” Government, courts of justice, 
education were depicted as appallingly behind the times, and 
above all the Church was represented as the centre of all kinds 
of obscurity, superstition and tyranny. 

The natural law of progress demanded their elimination; 
they were to be replaced by better forms based on monistic 


20Prof. L. Hartmann in Natur und Kultur, 1921, p. 38, col. 1. 


21Natur und Kultur, 1921, p. 38, col. 2. 
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principles. Small wonder, then, that all groups dissatisfied 
one way or the other with existing conditions, freethinkers, 
socialists, anarchists, hailed Haeckel as their prophet who 
gave to their desired new religious, social and political struc- 
tures the welcome underpinning. 

Haeckel, as was to be expected, protested that he had never 
intended such a development. But the incontestable fact re- 
mains that the ideas propounded in Haeckel’s monistic writ- 
ings favor destructive tendencies and that subversive ele- 
ments have time and again had recourse to them to prove the 
rightfulness of their plans. The leading socialistic paper 
V orwarts in its necrology on Haeckel praises him as the “Ger- 
man Encyclopedist,” who prepared the young German revo- 
lution as the Gallic Encyclopedists prepared the first French. 

This brief survey of Haeckel’s life reveals the following sa- 
lient points. He entered the scientific arena as a zoologist of 
great promise with the publication of his work on the Radio- 
laria (1862). He continued to achieve distinction with several 
subsequent important publications, but his career as a pro- 
ductive zoologist came to an end with his treatise on Meduse 
(1879). The following forty years of his life were dead to 
exact science but very much alive to inexact popularizing. 
Already long before 1879 he had begun to be, in addition to 
his main scientific activity, an ardent sponsor of extreme 
Darwinism. This led him gradually to Monism. Henceforth, 
he was possessed of one idea, to make this stale and baneful 
doctrine the ruling creed of the civilized world. How brazen- 
ly and unscrupulously he did it has been set forth in the pre- 
ceding pages. Nearly all his erstwhile colleagues withdrew 
more and more from him and repudiated his ethics in writing 
and arguing. Nevertheless, the uncritical masses idolized 
him and recognized him more and more as their scientific 
leader. He was to them the “Monistic Pope.” He died in 
1919, and, with his body was buried his fame. Today 
Haeckel’s name is but rarely heard in scientific circles; if it 
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is mentioned at all, it is usually in an antagonistic sense. As 
Nordenskiéld truly remarks:* “No important scientific dis- 
covery attaches to his name, and the ideas he promulgated are 
largely borrowed from others. The works that once brought 
him fame, are now hopelessly out of date.” 


V 


In conclusion we wish to point out an interesting com- 
parison. This jubilee year of Haeckel is also commemora- 
tive of a man worthy of our notice and esteem. Just fifty years 
ago saw the end of the fruitful life of Gregor Mendel. What 
a difference between these two men! Haeckel rising to the 
heights of renown almost from the beginning of his scientific 
activity, then gradually dwindling to almost obscurity today. 
Mendel first unnoticed, at last discovered and recognized as 
the greatest of the great investigators of the last century. So 
great is the rise of Mendel’s fame that today his name is 
a household word in scientific gatherings. Mendel, a true 
scientist, and as such a benefactor of mankind, pointing the 
way to the fountain of all truth—God Almighty; Haeckel, 
a pseudo-scientist, leading his adherents to darkness and de- 
struction—gquod Deus bene vertat. 
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The Realism of Values 


JOHN Huoo, M.A. 


W onans the war drama, “Journey’s End,” was popular, 


many of those who had seen it were impelled to get a 

copy of “Alice in Wonderland.” Perhaps they had 
always wanted to own one but were just a little shy about 
buying this sort of book. But “Journey’s End” offered a 
legitimate excuse. Except for one the characters of the play 
were men rendered mildly mad by their experiences in war. 
This one was a wholesome and pleasant fellow who won the 
hearts of both his comrades in arms and the audiences before 
whom he played ; and it seemed that his way of retaining some- 
thing akin to mental balance was to poke about in odd 
moments with “Alice in Wonderland.” 

Now there was presumably a motive for his choice of this 
story as well as a reason why it could save him—or help to 
save him—from the hysteria which terror and intolerable 
living conditions had caused in his comrades. Doubtless, too, 
it can be explained why the fact that he was fond of this singu- 
lar little adventuress so charmed people that some afterwards 
followed her in her extraordinary travels. It is a universal 
custom (except among certain svientific educationists) to give 
fairy tales to children—their value here seems to be recog- 
nized by a kind of instinct. Yet maturer and wiser heads also 
find time to dip into fairy lore and apparently consider such 
time well spent. The majority, indeed, may scoff at this sort 
of reading and look upon it as suitable only for children; and, 
then, not for that variety of imp known as “real kids.” But 
perhaps this is swashbuckling; at any rate one can more 
profitably consider the wholesome idealism of the creators of 
fairy tales and the deep and broad wisdom of those many who 
have risen to their defense. 

All this argues something for the worth of the fairy tale. 
And though sophistication may boggle at viewing the motley 
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pageant of elves and dragons and centaurs and giants, the fact 
remains that amid their wildest impossibilities fairy stories 
preserve an important realism: a realism of values. 


I 


The precise and ideal abstractions of philosophy, it has 
often been observed, have no place in real life. Love and 
hatred, honor and shame, virtue and vice are never found 
among living men in the virginal state in which they exist in 
the brains of philosophers. In fact, in their human embodi- 
ments these things are usually so mixed up as to be scarcely 
distinguishable; they are perpetually going the limit in a mad 
attempt at mutual destruction, and drive a man now one way, 
now another. None of them can ever be singled out as a man’s 
sole driving power; vice is forever soiling virtue, and virtue 
in her turn can always be seen flitting elusively about the most 
squalid places and in the most wretched garb. Now it is of the 
very substance of the fairy tale that these magnificent con- 
ceptions which sages spend their lives in seeking and contem- 
plating, and according to which all men direct their finest 
aspirations, are caught and made incarnate. In fairydom, 
virtue and good take flesh and blood and romp in all the purity 
of their being; vice and evil stalk about in unsightly bodies, 
with eyes that leer dreadfully, lips that, smiling, are still dis- 
torted, and clothing even that betrays the guilty secrets of 
their hearts. They are the complete and unmistakable embodi- 
ments of their character. And by some marvelous and good 
genius that seems to rule over all their kingdom, in spite of 
ogres and enchanters and inaccessible towers, the good ever 
contrives to emerge triumphant and witches and wizards are 
trampled upon. 

This is the realism of values. Perhaps it is not wholly con- 
fined to the nursery story, but here it is accompanied by a 
reckless disregard of what may be distinguished as the realism 
of fact; and so holds sway alone. The objection arises possibly 
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that in the world of reality, granted that there is a truceless 
war between good and evil, good does not always obtain the 
laurel nor is evil in every case left howling and ridiculous in 
his own snares. All around us—it may be said—we see 
righteous men beaten down and defeated, while fools and 
knaves, nay, criminals, strut resplendent in glory. All such 
talk is quite shallow; it is the philosophy of the purblind. It 
is professed by men who forget that only God can look into 
the secret recesses of the heart and see the delicate strings of 
motive and happiness as they are chorded there; and who in 
consequence of their obtuseness usurp this Divine prerogative 
and make sounding judgments on things that the sharpest 
vision cannot pierce. The judgments that we form of other 
men are taken from externals that frequently mean little— 
little at least that we can understand; such estimates are but a 
fragmentary work of imagination, gained by a treacherous 
process of tracing action to its source and projecting to a large 
extent our own personalities and motives into this shell of 
action. Of the inner reason of things we catch but fleeting 
glimpses, or are left gaping and discomfited as it passes in- 
visibly. How, therefore, when the quintessential materials 
for such judgments are lacking, can we say that this or that is 
working for evil or for good? 

Artists no doubt can pierce the obscurity and perceive, 
though still imperfectly, the delicate machinery of being. In- 
deed, for them this power is the hairspring of their creation, 
the tremulous flame from which emanates that radiant quality 
described as poetic. However, even a supreme artist cannot 
comprehend fully the exquisite interior modeling of God’s 
creatures but must rest content with understanding and con- 
trolling those of his own invention. Yet here is triumph 
enough for man: the token of a Divine beginning and the 
promise of a Divine end: a real though tenuous link between 
the insight of an artist and the divine omniscience which the 
Ancients recognized when they placed the Muses among their 


divinities. 
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II 


Still, while the most intimate reaches of things remain 
veiled from our sight, and seers and artists exhaust gigantic 
energies in obtaining but a modicum of the clairvoyance that 
can penetrate to them, this does not argue that there is no 
standard according to which we can evaluate man’s activity; 
or that, if such a norm does exist, we can have no knowledge 
of it. We can at least weigh human efforts abstractly and come 
to a realization of their significance. And upon such knowl- 
edge rests the truth that fairy values are the values of reality 
and that the good is, indeed, triumphant. There is an eternal 
plan behind all things: the plan of eternal and infinite good. 
In fashioning His creation God has an object in view not less 
than Himself and His measureless goodness. As God He 
would be incapable of acting for a lesser end, that is to say 
for a finite end, since He would then be determined and 
measurable by it; and we would then have to conceive Him as 
at once finite and infinite—something of a feat for the most 
astute logician. Accordingly, it appears that the purpose 
behind creation is a Divine one, that there is a supreme and 
infinite Goodness and Wisdom behind all of man’s tiny trials 
and triumphs; there is a tremendous meaning in all endeavor 
and the good must win: things have thus been planned eter- 
nally. And this is true although it may.not be perceptible in 
each individual case. Thus Poe intimates.in one of his stories 
that the integral beauty of the physical world, while not vis- 
ible anywhere on its surface, could be appreciated by a being 
sufficiently remote as to be able to view the whole; and Haw- 
thorne somewhere suggests that, not in individuals, but in the 
passage of generations is the divine plan revealed. 

Hence, however perversely the fairy tale may deal with 
matters of fact, it maintains a realism of values. Those who 
sneer at their friends, as these latter climb the beanstalk with 
Jack, are not so squarely on the side of right as they think. 
Merely because they are unable to see the refined workings of 
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the ultimate reason of things, they argue that these workings 
do not exist; and in the darkness of their understanding they 
conceive a wholly false set of values, based on the external and 
the accidental. Obviously we are here obtaining a view of 
that node, marked by St. Paul, whereat the wisdom of God 
and the wisdom of man meet and diverge:’ “If any man 
among you seem to be wise in this world, let him become a 
fool, that he may be wise. For the wisdom of this world is 
foolishness with God.” 

Certainly it would be too much to require on this account 
that Homer and Dante and Shakespeare be taken down from 
their ancient eminence, and Hans Anderson or Karl Grim 
enthroned in their stead. One is scarcely expected to renounce 
literature and turn to the handicrafts because our bard of 
Avon bothered with Juliet and Desdemona but spent too little 
time with people like Little Red Riding Hood. Nevertheless, 
the necessity of retaining human values intact cannot be gain- 
said by invoking a false realism, that is, by cloaking a darkly 
hued and noisesome metaphysics in a pretense of factual truth; 
and this is precisely what is done by most artists who style 
themselves realists. Though the facts of life are ever so pain- 
ful and repulsive, the artist cannot make them oppose the 
ultimate truths of life since, independently of him, they stand 
in fully harmony. Esthetic demands—not to consider moral 
arguments—fail to justify an individualistic interpretation of 
truth. Precision in the choice and handling of materials is 
no defense for a subversion of essential values. 

Nor can it be said that an individual coloring of truth is 
inevitable by reason of the widely different character of 
artists. The unifying and incommunicable quality of per- 
sonality, which is inseparable from all literature and art, is 
not to be confused with the disintegrating, centrifugal force of 
individualism. And it is individualism that twists and dis- 
colors good and truth and ultimately destroys personality as 





1I Cor. iii, 18, 19. 
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well. Imitation of nature, that is, truthfulness and accuracy 
in rendering incident and character, is, indeed, important and 
even indispensable. There is, however, no reason why this 
realism of fact should conflict with the realism of value and 
in so doing become the vehicle of a distorted view of life. The 
truly balanced arrangement—is it not evident?—would con- 
sist in a blending of both elements. The literature that per- 
verts spiritual truth under a plea of realism is propaganda, not 
art, and esthetically and morally reprehensible; it derives 
from individualism, the philosophy of matter and chaos, not 
from personality, the flowering of the spirit, integrating what- 
soever it touches and induing all with an inalienable charm. 


III 


Why, however, may it be said that tampering with values 
is esthetically reprehensible? 

Realism, of whatsoever kind, does not form the direct ob- 
ject of art. The end of literature, not less than of the other 
arts, is the creation of beauty. Too great insistence on realism 
cannot be but harmful since it tends to substitute for this 
object a slavish imitation. Thus the definition of literature as 
“a mirror held up to life” is likely to bring confusion, for 
while it describes the method of literary art and the effect of 
an accumulated literature, it misses the essence almost entirely. 
Still, the demand for realism, although not forming the pur- 
pose of literature, arises from the necessity, imposed by this 
purpose, of preserving the materials of art in their integrity. 
These materials range from mechanical technique and the 
details of setting and character to the entire cultural deposit 
of a given literary tradition and thus include anything that is 
introduced consciously or unconsciously into a work. 

And their preservation is required by the very nature of 
that beauty which is sought. Transcendental beauty is ma- 
terially identified with being itself as well as with truth and 
goodness, from which it differs formally according to a dis- 
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tinction of reason, that is to say, according to the aspect from 
which being is viewed. Viewed in its relation to the intellect, 
being becomes truth; viewed in its relation to the will or appe- 
tite, it is goodness; and viewed in its relation to both of these 
faculties together, in conformity with their diverse but com- 
plementary functions, it is called beauty. In this way, beauty 
stands midway between goodness and truth, partaking of the 
nature of each; like them, too, it is co-extensive and convertible 
with being. Obviously, then, the creation of beauty inevitably 
implies a preservation of truth and good. Identical in re, to 
injure or destroy one of these transcendentals is to injure or 
destroy the others; for an artist to harm the cause of good or 
truth is for him to frustrate his own efforts. It follows, on 
the one hand, that realism, whether of fact or value, is impera- 
tive in a complete view of art and, on the other, that the con- 
flict between art and morality is a sciamachy. 

From this standpoint it appears that the realism of values 
is at least as important as the realism of fact. Add the natural 
subordination of the material to the spiritual and it is evident 
that spiritual truth takes the precedence. Observe, however, 
that art is bound only to preserve values and not to directly 
defend or propagate them. This restriction follows from a 
principle that ordains that the means employed in realizing a 
given end are to be used and measured, not in reference to 
themselves, but according to the exigencies of the end. St. 
Thomas writes :’ 

The end is the measure of all things which can be desired or performed, 
since it is necessary that those things which we desire or do should derive 
their proper character from the end: and therefore the end takes its mea- 
surement from itself; whereas the things which are directed to an end 
take their measurement from this that they are proportioned to it. 


Accordingly, the materials of art, which inevitably fall 
under the concepts of transcendental goodness and truth, as 
does, indeed, all being, are nevertheless to be subordinated to 





28. T. II, ii, 27, 6. 
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the end in view, beauty, and utilized in respect of their fitness 
for accomplishing this end. The artist is under no obligation 
of promoting the particular interests or welfare of his 
materials; for him to submit the purpose of his work to the 
peculiar needs of his means, and not to have these conform 
absolutely to the end, is to dilute its quality and to destroy his 
own dream. While the practice of loading art-works with 
intellectual or moral theses provides an easy and attractive 
way of diffusing doctrine, it is a subterfuge and an impurity 
which the cause of truth will spurn; and the right of way will 
be taken by quacks and fanatics. 


IV 


The foregoing principles do not in any way preclude the 
use of evil or even of sin in literature. These, too, form legiti- 
mate materials as long as the scale of human values is not 
twisted or reversed. Since evil is a reality that must be reck- 
oned with in life, surely an art that expresses itself in terms of 
life cannot avoid its recognition. For this reason it is per- 
missible and, indeed, requisite in striving for that debita 
proportio, which was included by the Schoolmen among the 
ingredients of beauty. Furthermore, though itself a privation 
and defect, evil can be of almost sacramental value in the 
development of character. “Certainly there is no influence 
more deadly to the spiritual nature than sensuality,” observes 
a spiritual writer,® ‘and yet I venture to assert that in the 
moment after some grievous fall many a man has been con- 
scious of the deepest spiritual yearnings.” ‘The Marble 
Faun”’ is an interesting case in point. 

On the other hand, the hierarchy of values, independent of 
man and not subject to his revision, forbids that the real con- 
tour of things should be draped falsely, that evil be glorified 





3B. W. Maturin, “Self-Knowledge and Self-Discipline,” p. 14. Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1917. 
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by sensuous media, that genius and art, in fine, be turned 
askew. A labored and persuasive network of circumstance is 
no justification for the fetid philosophies of defeat and despair 
and death. Nor is it art, but a disease: 


All seems infected that the infected spy, 
As all seems yellow to the jaundiced eye.‘ 


If realism is to deal with man, then obviously it should deal 
with real man. And man is a creature made to the image of 
God. Placed in this vast, bewildering arena, he is tested 
thoroughly by ceaseless, wearying, and unavoidable conflict 
against obstacles that usually appear insurmountable. He 
fails at times, no doubt, but not because of any initial handicap. 
Though the field has been chosen independently of him, he 
can himself marshall and dispose his forces. Failure? He 
has the opportunity, nay, the promise, of a glorious victory. 
This is realism; and the goal of an infinite love; the appar- 
ently insuperable odds, the deep pitfalls and the endless fight- 
ing are, besides, so many elements of an exciting romance. In 
this warfare no quarter is given to the dark defense of futility 
and despair; enterprise and laughter are the realities. 





4Alexander Pope, “Essay on Criticism,” sect. 2. 
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St. Basil and Evolution 
W. J. McGarry, S.J., PH.D. 


"AvOpwrog ef — povoy tv Gawv OednAactov. 


“Thou art a man—the single animal moulded by God.”” 


HE writer of these words is the great Cappadocian 
Doctor of the Church, St. Basil (330-379). The views 
of this scholar and churchman, along with those of 
other Greek Fathers, have been cited as not dissimilar, in 
some respects at least, to those of modern Evolutionists.* But 
the study of St. Basil’s Hexaemeron’ will, I think, convince a 
reader that the theories held by this saint on the origins of 
living beings are so diametrically opposed to the essential 
principles of the modern theory of evolution that the ad- 
vocates of the theory should never cite his name. It is hoped 
that the writings of the saint himself will make clear how 
different in essentials is his opinion of creation from that of 
the modern scientists. 


I 


It may be made plain at the outset that none of the hetero- 
doxical features of modern evolution is found in St. Basil. 
He held that God was the Creator of the universe; he asserted 
that the human soul was spiritual and created by God; he 
thought that all men were descended from a single pair, and 
through their descent from Adam inherited original sin. Some 
evolutionists, at least, are agnostic in the matter of creation; 
many of them hold that the soul of man was evolved from 
that of a brute, if, indeed, they think at all that the life-princi- 
ple of either brute or man is anything different from the 





1In a sermon on “Gratitude.” Cf. Migne Patrologia Graeca, 31, 212. All reference 
to St. Basil’s works will be made to this edition, under the legend MPG. 

2Most recently in Father Messenger’s “Theology and Evolution,” New York, 1932. 

3““Hexaemeron” or the “six days” is the name among the Greek Church writers for 
the days of creation which are mentioned in the first chapter of Genesis. 
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chemico-physical energies of matter. Very few, outside the 
Catholic church, hold the doctrine of a single pair of human 
ancestors, or the dogmas of original sin and Redemption. 
With them, evolution is a gregarious thing, and man is lumped 
with the rest of the universe. In these points, modern evo- 
lution runs counter to clearly defined Revelation, and is, of 
course, simply in error. Since St. Basil was entirely orthodox 
on these points, we may omit further mention of them. It is 
on questions not definitely settled in Revelation that we will 
inquire into his mind. 

St. Basil was a Bishop, the Metropolitan of Caesarea in 
Cappadocia. He was one of the mightiest defenders of ortho- 
doxy in the stormy days of the Trinitarian controversies of the 
fourth century. But he was also vastly interested in the 
scientific questions of his day; he knew the doctrines of the 
ancient and contemporary physicists, and was sympathetic 
with scientific observation and progress. He was an ardent 
observer of nature, and within the means at his disposal, ob- 
served nature with a certain measure of accuracy, though the 
tyro in biology can point out his mistakes now. He was quite 
right in regarding Revelation as a source of greater certainty 
in some questions, than reason or scientific study. But he was 
careful to distinguish Revelation from the interpretation of it, 
and he did not fear any inquiry into truth as a threat against 
God’s written word, being quite secure in the thought that all 
truth, being from God, was harmonious and orderly. Let me 
quote some remarkable words with which he concludes a dis- 
cussion on the theories of some physicists concerning the place 
of the earth in the universe:* “Well if anything probable in 
their arguments appeals to you, set down the wondrousness of 
it to the Divine Wisdom. The marvel of stupendous works is 
not lessened merely because the manner of their being 
achieved is discovered by man.” 

In comparing St. Basil’s principles with certain postulates 





Homily 1 in Hexaemeron, MPG. 29, 24. 
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of modern evolution, we may set down five headings. We are 
necessarily limited to points which the Saint treated. First, 
evolution postulates long periods for the processes of Trans- 
formism; even geologic ages of hundreds of thousands of 
years are demanded in many cases. Secondly, evolution neces- 
sarily abandons the theory of the fixity of species; taken by 
and large according to the claims of some of its chief pro- 
ponents, the direct ancestor of a modern four-footed beast was 
once a uni-cellular animalcule. Thirdly, birds are connected 
with fishes by descent. Fourthly, man’s body, to say nothing 
of the soul, is descended from the body of a brute beast. 
Finally, certain internal potentialities are credited to organic 
(and inorganic) matter as the effective causes of transformism, 
inasmuch as they act upon or are acted upon by the external 
factors of environment. St. Basil has views on the subject- 
matter of each of these points, views, which I may charac- 
terize as anti-evolutionary. 


II 


The Instantaneousness of Creation. It is a well-known 
postulate of evolution that the processes of transformism are 
slow. Long periods must have elapsed before the land animals, 
as we know them, evolved out of the various forms of sea life. 
Geologic eras of well-nigh incredible lengths are freely set 
down (often, to our great surprise, by evolutionists rather 
than geologists) as the allotted time for the slow progress 
along the upward curve of life. Obviously, the theory is 
logical in making this postulate. The natural causes of 
change, both internal and external, operate slowly. Adapta- 
tion to new climactic conditions cannot be the thing of a day. 
Any one with common sense will admit that if an elephant’s 
ancestor was at one time a single-celled animal, then a long 
time must be allowed for the transformation. True, quick 
changes occur in “sports,” but these are not the rule, but the 
exception. 

On the contrary, any writer who postulates that all living 
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animals suddenly appeared, fully equipped for life, and in 
their native habitat, will be said immediately to have an anti- 
evolutionary caste of mind. He offends against one of the 
great principles of the theory. Be he right or wrong in his 
viewpoint, he is to be classed outside the evolutionary school 
of thought. If his fancy pictures to him first an earth, bare of 
every vestige of verdure, suddenly leaping, in the twinkling 
of an eye, into the full-panoplied beauty of grasses, flowers, 
shrubs and trees, he is no evolutionist. If he suddenly peo- 
ples the empty seas with fishes, the empty air with birds, and 
the untenanted land with the multiform animal life, obviously, 
his theory of origins is diametrically opposite to that of the 
modern scientist. St. Basil has done all this; I need only 
tabulate his views. Conscious that compression is bound to 
diminish the beauty of the original, I cordially invite all 
readers to con his beautiful homilies on Genesis. 

God wrought the effects of creation “with a speed greater 
than thought” ;’ the earth “frozen and infecund, suddenly trav- 
ailed in bringing forth the fruits” ;° “in the tiniest moment of 
time, it passed through every stage of augmentation from the 
burgeoning on”’;’ “That brief prescription (‘Let the earth 
bring forth”) was straightaway a mighty nature and an effec- 
tive word; quicker than thought, it brought to full perfection 
the myriad specific forms of the plants.’”* 

St. Basil limns the same majestic picture when he speaks of 
the fishes, birds and animals. The waters “suddenly teem with 
the great and the small.’” The numerous varieties of the birds 
“spring from nothingness into being at God’s word.” The 
land animals are divided into two classes: those which are 
multiplied upon the earth through the action of parents in a 
succession of generations, and those which are spontaneously 





5Book on the Holy Ghost, MPG. 32, 101. 
SHom. 5 in Hex., MPG. 29, 97 B. 

TIbid., 29, 104 D. 

8Ibid., 29, 116 C. 

9Hom. 7 in Hex., MPG. 29, 148 D; 152 B. 
10Hom. 8 in Hex., MPG. 29, 179 C; 183 C. 
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born each year in the mud, silt and slime of the marshes. All 
of these varieties appeared at the beginning, and each con- 
tinues to appear, the nature of each kind being determined 
by God.” 


The nature of those [animals] that exist, activated by this single com- 
mand . . . preserves the orderly succession of the generations in likeness, 
until nature shall come to the final consummation. It provides that horse 
follow horse, lion follow lion, and eagle follow eagle. It passes on each 
one of the animals, which is conserved in succeeding generations. ‘Time 
will not destroy nor wear out the peculiar properties of the animals. Nature 
will be ever as if freshly created, and will run on with time as something 
new-born.” 


The quotations cited above amply sustain the thesis that St. 
Basil conceived the creation of living things as being sudden, 
simultaneous and complete. All the forms of the four di- 
visions, plants, fishes, birds and land animals appeared in the 
beginning at the moment of the Divine command. The above 
citations carry also the suggestion that the numerous types of 
living beings, which appeared in the first creation, have re- 
mained upon the earth unchangeably. But it will be well to 
detail explicit passages bearing on this second topic. 


III 


The Fixity of Types. The heart of evolution is transform- 
ism. This must stand as a principle, and proof is sought and 
offered (often tenuous and forced) for it as a scientific fact. 
The change from the lower to the higher forms is slow; it is 
barely discernible in its imperceptible variations, so infinitesi- 
mal are they; nevertheless, certain definite cases of trans- 
formism are claimed to be established. We are not here inter- 
ested in small-scale variations, such as have been certainly 
detected. For we do not wish to enter upon the dispute 





11Hom. 9 in Hex., MPG. 29, 189 D; 200 B; Homily on Evil, MPG. 31, 344 A. 
Something further will be said on the potency of earth and sea under the fifth point. 
12Hom. 9 in Hex., MPG. 29, 189 C. 
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whether or not they are true deviations from type. At least, 
faster definitions of “species” and “types” are desirable, before 
such questions can be laid. But if we keep to the large issue, 
we will find that St. Basil held, not only that all kinds of living 
beings were created in the beginning, but that the types then 
created were conserved without change, and will so continue 
to the end of the world. 

It is interesting to note that St. Basil did admit a queer 
little kind of evolution of his own, but it is so different from 
the modern article that it would receive no welcome in a 
laboratory. He thought that roses were without thorns before 
the fall of Adam, and that God caused the thorns to burst out 
after the sin, so that thereafter the bitter and painful should 
always be mingled with the sweet. He clearly thinks that 
roses would never have had thorns, had it not been for the sin. 
I presume that he would apply this principle to any number 
of plants. The example shows that he had no thought that 
the plant itself would change, but that any such transforma- 
tion was due to the extrinsic act of the Creator; the change was 
something imposed on the nature from without. 

We concluded the first topic by citing a passage which 
clearly hints at the stability of the species from the beginning 
to the end of the world. And it is not only the bodily form of 
animals which St. Basil has in mind; he also regards the habits 
and characters of animals as unchangeable; “the fox will ever 
be sly, the ass lazy.””* He once treats of the case of wheat 
which is scorched and comes up black; but he refuses to admit 
any change of species, and proves this by general principles; 
“Tt is not a transference to another genus,” for this he thinks 
would be a case of tending to perfection against the precept of 
the Creator.“ Having considered that the tending to perfec- 
tion in every case is the vestige merely of the Divine pur- 
posiveness, no being can ever step outside the teleological 





18Jbid., 192 C. 
M4Hom. 5; 29, 104 C. 
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limits imposed on it. Again, in speaking of the fish, he men- 
tions that a commingling of the natures is impossible, and the 
mode of succession is unalterable.” 

By way of appendix to the above passages, we may add that 
there is no place in the scheme of St. Basil for adaptation. He 
conceived that the fitness of the animal to live in its habitat 
was part of the providential care of the Creator in the begin- 
ning. He develops this opinion at length in the last homily, 
of which I can quote but part:” 


Thus, in the case of the animals, there was nothing unprovided for, nor 
did any of them lack the attention needed, If you study the parts of the 
animals, you will find that the Creator added nothing superfluous, as He 
did not fail in anything necessary. He fitted sharp teeth to the carnivores; 
they needed such because of the nature of their food. . . . In the case of those 
which have but one set of teeth, he provided them with several food-pouches. 
For since the food was not sufficiently crushed in the first instance, he gave 
them the power to regurgitate in order that they might chew the cud. 


But what of St. Basil’s “spontaneous generation,” which he 
regarded as an ordinary phenomenon in certain cases? Later 
it will be made clear that this spontaneous generation is by no 
means the natural evolution of life from non-life. As far as 
regards the present topic of fixity of species, he did not con- 
sider that in this manner new species arose. He thought that 
certain forms arose in this manner in the beginning, and that 
it was their nature thus to arise; that nature is unchanged and 
hence, the same ones now appear in this mysterious way:” 


In the rainy season, the earth sends forth grasshoppers, and the other 
myriad forms of insect life, which are so numerous that they are not named. 
It brings forth frogs and mice. Indeed, in and about Thebes in Egypt 
where the rains are plenteous in the hot season, the country is over-run 
with field-mice. As for eels, we see that they spring from nothing but ooze. 
Neither egg nor otner form of descent accounts for their birth; their 
generation is from the earth itself. 





15Hom. 7; 29, 152 C, cf. also MPG. 32, 825 D; 31, 477 B. 
16Hom. 9 in Hex., MPG. 29, 200 B, ff. 
I[bid., 29, 189 D. 
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IV 


Birds and Fishes. Evolution claims that the birds are de- 
rived from the fish. Somatic similarities, and especially the 
likeness of the organs of propulsion, are cited as indications 
of a common descent, or a dependence of one on the other. 
St. Basil noted the same similarities. Both birds and fish 
swim, one in the water and the other in the air. He, too, seeks 
for the reason of the likeness in these two types of animals 
which he calls the “swimmers.” 

St. Basil sees as the reason of the likeness the fact that both 
the birds and the fishes were brought forth in the same 
medium, water; “We conclude that the affinity is due to the 
origin of both from the waters.” Is it possible then that St. 
Basil regarded the medium as having some causative effect 
on the conformation of the bodies of fish and birds? His view 
seems to have been quite the contrary; because God gave them 
a swimming nature, hence He gave them bodies which were 
conformed to the needs of the element in which they were to 
dwell. “Both were brought forth from the waters; the rea- 
son is that the same characteristic [a swimming nature] is in 
both kinds. One swims through the water and the other on the 
air. Hence mention of them is made together.”” In another 
place, St. Basil seems to think that the fishes and birds have 
different grades of irrational souls; for, the fish compared to 
animals that live on land have not the same quickness of 


sense powers.” 


V 


On the Formation of Man’s Body. Modern evolution 
claims that man’s body is the offspring of brute parents. St. 
Basil holds the obvious literal sense of Gen. ii, 7, namely, that 
God moulded the slime of the earth into a human body, and 





18Hom. 8 in Hex., MPG, 29, 168 D. 
19Epist. 188, MPG. 32, 684 A. 
20Hom. 8 in Hex., MPG. 29, 165 B. 
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created therein a human soul. The whole action was in- 
stantaneous. We remark that in the homilies on the Hex- 
aemeron St. Basil did not treat of the creation of man. The 
last homily (the ninth) treats of the animals, and merely 
touches in conclusion on the “image of God.” But the saint’s 
views on the immediate formation of the body of Adam are 
clear enough from his writings. 

First, “we believe that the Lord is the maker (demiourgos) 
of our bodies,’ and that man is “the single animal moulded 
by God.”” Several times the action of God is described in the 
terms of Genesis,—God moulded, (or plasmed) man from 
earth, soil, clay or slime.” But more significantly still, St. 
Basil holds that the body of man was given a special con- 
figuration by God, precisely in view of the fact that a rational 
soul was to be infused into it:™ 


After you have speculated upon the nature of your soul, turn to consider 
the equipping of your body, and be amazed how the Peer of all craftsmen 
created it so responsive and suitable to the rational soul of man. Of all 
animals, he fashioned man only in an upright figure, so that from his very 
shape we may see that he has an affinity with supernal things. 


VI 


The Potentialities Inherent in Matter. I may be permitted 
to phrase a general view of the potencies inherent in matter 
in the words of Professor Osborne :” 


. . every physico-chemical action and reaction concerned in the transforma- 
tion, conservation and dissipation of energy, produces also, either as a direct 
result or as a by-product, a physico-chemical agent of interaction which perme- 
ates and affects the organism as a whole or affects only some special part. 





21Epist. 8, MPG. 32, 249 A. 

22Sermon on Gratitude, MPG. 31, 212. 

23Hom. on Ps. 32, MPG. 29, 337 D; Hom. on Ps. 48, MPG. 29, 449 B; Epist. 8, 
MPG. 32, 264 C; Adversus Eunomium, MPG. 29, 548 D. 

*4Hom. on “Attend to thyself,’ MPG. 31, 216 C; cf. also Hom. 9 in Hex., MPG. 
29, 192 A; and Hom. on “God is not the Author of Evil,” MPG. 31, 349 A. 

2“The Origin and Evolution of Life,” Henry Fairfield Osborne, p. 15, New 
York, 1923. 
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The author, after thus phrasing his opinion on certain of 
the fundamental causes of evolution, speaks often of “energy 
complexes of the organism” and of its “potentialities.” We 
are not concerned with any particular theory of the causes of 
transformism, and hence we may lift from this citation only 
one essential and fundamental point, namely: matter, and 
especially organisms, have active potencies whereby varia- 
tions are effected, partially at least, in the processes of trans- 
formism. 

Now St. Basil speaks very frequently of the potentialities 
of matter in bringing forth the various forms of life. Have 
we not then here a very fundamental evolutionary idea, put 
forth by this great student of the origins of natural things? 
Brief consideration will show us that such a conclusion is 
extremely superficial. For potentialities may be of different 
kinds. Some are active, such as that of the seed of a rose to 
grow a rosebush. Such a potentiality means action, life, 
growth, and above all purposiveness. ‘There are passive 
potentialities, too; a stone of the field can be laid in a wall, a 
bullet speeded to a target; a block of marble is capable of 
receiving the form the sculptor will impress on it; the human 
retina and the imagination are ready to portray new sense- 
images, and the mind to receive new ideas. Now both of 
these types of potentiality are purely natural. 

There is yet another kind of potentiality which is super- 
natural; it is the capacity of a nature to be acted upon or act 
in a way which is above and beyond its own natural potentiali- 
ties. It is called an “obediential” potentiality; that is, for 
certain effects, the creature is ready to obey the voice of the 
Creator. It is raised to expect or enact effects beyond the 
range of its own purposiveness and actions. Thus, the human 
nature of Christ was passively potential to be terminated by 
the Personality of the Word of God; hence, the human nature 
is said to be assumed; obediently to the decree of God, this 
was enacted. Again, in general, created things may be lifted 
up to be the instruments of God in working miraculous effects, 
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these effects being absolutely outside the sphere of their con- 
natural powers. I am sorry if some evolutionists who may 
read this page think that this doctrine of obediential potenti- 
alities is a matter of faith or altar or pulpit exclusively. It is 
not. It is merely the philosophy which has been developed by 
an analysis of creatureship, and is true quite apart from all 
Revelation. 

When we search the mind of a thinker of the type of St. 
Basil to fix his usage of “potentiality,” it will be well to re- 
member that he was familiar with various kinds of capaci- 
ties.” How does he regard the powers which he ascribed to 
matter in producing life? He will speak dozens of times of 
the activation of these powers, very often using the figurative 
vocabulary of parturition to express their action. Merely to 
cite these sections will not indicate his opinion, since the active 
potentialities of which he speaks may be natural or obedi- 
ential. It is on the decision of this point that we are to deter- 
mine whether or not his potentialities are like those of the 
modern evolutionists. 

In fact, the potentialities of St. Basil are obediential, and, 
therefore, they are unlike those of the modern theorists. Na- 
ture is already constituted as earth or water; these natures are 
fully perfected in their own natural complement; they have 
their powers to act according to their natures. Then, over 
and above this natural perfection, they are impregnated fur- 
ther by the Divine command, and are thus enabled at the 
moment of the several commands, to bring forth plants, fishes 
and birds, and animals. The command permeates nature,” 
is a law of nature,” is perpetually in nature,” it constitutes 





26For example St. Basil speaks of the “passive potentiality” of matter before its 
creation; it was then in the state of possibility only. Cf. Hom. 1 in Hex., MPG. 
29, 33 B. 

27MPG. 29, 189 C. 

283MPG. 29, 96 A. 

22MPG. 29, 100 B; 116 C; 189 C. Perpetually, because each year living beings not 
generated from parents are born; this happens still on account of the primeval com- 
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nature for a specific act,” it is nature’s lesson-book.” These 
are all general expressions concerning the potentialities, and 
they are significant only in this that these capacities of nature 
are always tied up with the command of God, which, of 
course, is an intervention in the processes of the beginnings. 
Of themselves, these passages cannot decide the issue, but they 
are the proper introduction to the quotations which will 
settle it. 


In a long passage at the end of the sixth homily,” St. Basil 
confesses that the manner whereby such variegated plant life 
comes forth is unsearchable. And hence we must not expect 
that he thought to solve the problems of creation through his 
references to potentialities. In places he is somewhat vague 
concerning them, but he is clear enough on the fundamental 
point that the powers of nature in bringing forth life are not 
natural but supernatural :® 

The earth [before the third day] had nothing [of its embellishment, the 
plants]. It was indeed travailing in the gestation of all of them on ac- 


count of the potentiality implanted in it by the Creator, but it was await- 
ing the right moment to bring forth its offspring at the Divine command. 


Whatever the power implanted, it is inoperative until the 
command comes. Earth, therefore, and water, if left to their 
natural powers would not bring forth the forms of life. But, 
even this implanted power seems only a remote potentiality, 
if we bear in mind another passage :™ 

Consider with me the frozen and infecund earth, suddenly travailing and 
aroused to bring forth the fruits, at the sound of the brief word of command. 
The earth cast off, as it were, its grim and dolorous mantle; it was clothed 
in brilliant array and was jocund in the verdure befitting it. 


This suddenness of activation is not the mark of a natural 





30MPG. 29, 189 C. 


3IMPG. 29, 103 C. 
32MPG. 29, 113-116. 


883MPG. 29, 35 B. 
S4MPG. 29, 97 B. 
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potentiality; it is the instantaneity of the obediential potenti- 
ality. 

Again, in the eighth homily, St. Basil makes it clear that 
the inherent power of the earth to produce is not natural :® 


The earth did not produce what was within it, because He said, “Let 
the earth bring forth.” Rather He who commanded it then gave it the 
potentiality to produce. And when the earth heard the command, it brought 
forth the herbs, and not an olive or an oak or a cypress hidden somewhere in 
the recesses of its womb. . . . It did not bring forth something it had, but 
what it had not, but acquired by God’s giving it the power to be active. 
So too, even now it does not bring forth what it has, but what is given 
it by the command of God. 


If we read these passages aright, the potentialities of matter 
are to be considered, not as naturally implanted, but as super- 
naturally super-implanted in matter. Many of these were 
only activated once, namely, all those which resulted in the 
producing of forms which continue by the development of 
seeds from ancestors. The very fact that they are unique 
shows that they are not natural. And the saint’s views about 
those which are activated annually are not different from those 
of the first class; in the case of those life-forms which arise 
by what is called spontaneous generation, St. Basil conceived 
the original command as being perpetually effective. More- 
over, if we recall that these potentialities acted with the speed 
of thought, so suddenly that the earth was instantaneously 
clothed in all its grandeur, we are forced to the conclusion 
that in their origin, stimulation and activity the potentialities 
of St. Basil are not natural, but supernatural; they are in- 
herent indeed, but only so in a nature already complete in its 
natural perfection; they are obediential processes and not the 
natural manner of action. 


VII 


In conclusion, we may recall that the theory, first outlined 
by St. Basil on the creation of the plants and animals is still 
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the alternative to accepting the inferior evolution, that is, all 
evolution with the exception of the consideration of man. St. 
Basil was a creationist, but he modified his view, presumably 
at the suggestion of the Septuagint reading, and gave the 
earth and water some activity in the producing of life. In 
fact, if we phrase the modern dilemma, creation or evolution, 
we may rephrase it in the terms of his theory: Production of 
life with obediential potentialities in matter, or evolution of 
life through natural potentialities in matter. He did not ex- 
tend his theory of potentialities to the body of man, a point 
which may be deduced from his silence as well as from the 
positive indications he gives that he considers the body of 
man as having had a special formation by God. All the forms 
of life were produced by the earth; but man is the single 
animal moulded by God. 
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The Literary Significance of 


St. Francis of Assisi 
JAMEs E. O’MAnHony, O.M.Cap., PH.D., D.LitTT., M.A. 


well with it. Progress of a kind assuredly has been 

made. Material forces have been bent to the use of 
man; the power of disease has been blunted; the approach of 
death has been delayed; the so-called drudgery of toil and 
work has been diminished; the material universe has shrunk 
beneath the triumphs of man on land and sea and in the air. 
Whether, for all that, human progress has been an all-round, 
concerted movement, or rather a divided and disorderly ad- 
vance, is matter for conjecture. “Science is power,” and if in 
the past it has been an instrument of triumph over matter for 
the amelioration of man’s lot, it has also been a weapon of 
destruction; to what future uses it will be put we do not know. 
The Industrial Revolution, supposedly the dawn of emancipa- 
tion from the old necessity of unceasing toil, has only brought 
a new form of slavery. By a concatenation of events and 
theories in the nineteenth century men find themselves as a 
result crushed in the twentieth beneath the heel of an unen- 
lightened and uninspiring system of Capitalism. 


T HE modern mind is acutely conscious that all is not 


I 


Science and industry are the two great factors that have 
moulded the civilization of our time. If in the eyes of many 
this civilization is now showing signs of turning back upon 
itself to destroy whatever progress has been made, the reason 
must be sought in the simple fact that civilization and culture, 
which should have advanced together, have become divorced. 
The energies of the modern mind have been almost consis- 
tently flowing into the one task of scientific exploration and of 
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turning scientific discoveries to material uses. In the nine- 
teenth century there was so much zest in this direction that, 
prior to 1870, scientists entertained the hope that science 
would ultimately exhaust the meaning of the universe and 
plumb the abysmal depths of life." An ambitious idea like 
that, once it grips the human mind, dies slowly, and while 
scientists themselves have renounced the hope, it still lives on 
in the minds of many. But apart from that, when human 
energies have been so wasted, for waste is the only name for 
unfounded hopes, the inevitable consequence is that other 
faculties of the human spirit are neglected, languish, and 
scarcely voice their claims. 

Likewise, when the hopes that traversed Europe with the 
Industrial Revolution were not realized, when economic sci- 
ence itself was called upon, under the authority of the 
physiocrats, Adam Smith, Ricardo and Malthus, to justify the 
glaringly unequal distribution of wealth, the dumb answer 
was a convulsion, tremors of which run from Russia through- 
out Europe. For capital, too, like science, must subserve the 
higher ends of the whole man; it must redeem itself by social 
service and by ministering to the higher needs of the human 
spirit. It is unthinkable, in fact, that men as a body should 
seek to escape the drudgery of work, or shirk the struggle for 
life, merely to lie in the sun and eat and sleep. Man is of 
such a nature that he must use his leisure for higher ends or 
misuse it in some form of excess. 

It cannot be assumed, then, because a society like that of 
modern Europe is highly civilized that it has also reached a 
correspondingly high degree of culture. Civilization, in the 
current sense of the word, is engrossed with external condi- 
tions; culture is an affair of values. It is not enough to modify 
the external conditions of man’s existence to ensure infallibly 
a change in the quality of human life; the capacity to live 
finely even under the most satisfactory conditions is a thing 





1Cf. Aliotta, The Reaction against Science, pp. 53 sqq. 
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apart. The two ideas of civilization and culture, in fact, are 
relatively independent. In ancient Greece there was a high 
degree of culture amidst conditions of civilization that were 
primitive; in Rome culture was in extremis while the struc- 
ture of its civilization was still standing. But today the cul- 
ture of the West is being threatened by its civilization.’ 

When that happens, it always means that there is division 
and disharmony in the spirit of society. It means that no true 
hierarchy has been found for cultural values; that the aspects 
of the inner life are not unified, that certain deep and profound 
faculties are ignored, and all this in its turn means the absence 
of the one unifying factor, which is religion. 

One period in the past of Europe is remarkable for the 
unification of its forces which it achieved. In the matter of 
culture the past has nothing better to offer than that exempli- 
fied in the Medieval Epoch. I am not now saying that here 
we have the millennium, or that there were no evils either in 
Church or State. I am not even so fatuously conservative as 
to think that the future may have nothing better to offer, or 
that we must return to medieval civilization. But I insist that 
we have something to learn from the Middle Ages. They 
achieved a fully-orbed, all-round and unified culture. On the 
external side, Europe was one in a sense it never has been since. 
That external unity was a sign of a deeper unity of the 
medieval spirit which manifested itself in religion, in art, in 
philosophy, in letters. It was not a monotonous unity either, 
that strangled local loyalties or philosophic differences. But 
it was religion, Christianity, that welded Europe in a culture 
which is the matrix of our Western civilization. Medieval 
culture was the culmination of a long experience of the past, 
and it was the starting-point of the modern world. 

That many thinkers have been sensing this is clear from the 
backward glance which characterizes our modern outlook. In 


! 





2See Some Makers of the Modern Spirit, ed. by J. MacMurray, pp. 1-36. On the 
difficulty of fixing the precise meaning of the word civilization, cf. Leclerq, J., 
Lecgons de droit naturel, 1, p. 110, note. 
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the latter half of the nineteenth century Germany in particular 
was investigating the Middle Ages, Miller interested in its 
political institutions,’ the Schlegels in its poetic inspirations.’ 
In our own time there has been a renaissance of Thomism in 
philosophy which is by no means confined to those within the 
Church. But perhaps the figure that has focussed most atten- 
tion upon himself, drawing the regards of lettered and unlet- 
tered, is the man called Francis of Assisi, the man acclaimed 
by the modern mind as its own pet discovery, the man whose 
cult knows no frontiers, neither the boundaries of his country 
nor the far-flung reach of the Catholic Church. Literally, 
Francis is of the wide world, Everybody’s Saint.’ 

To speak of St. Francis is to suggest the rose-colored dawn 
of what was perhaps the greatest century in the history of the 
Church. Gently the dawn is stealing over the hills, and in the 
midst of it appears the ecstatic figure, Francis, with hands 
uplifted pointing to glories that were to come. This was the 
century when Christian thought found its highest expression ; 
when it carved itself in stone and marble, and leaped heaven- 
wards in Gothic spires; when Aquinas and Bonaventure 
traced the aspiration and ascent of creation beyond the skies to 
God; when Dante wedded Divine philosophy with human 
poesy in one of the greatest poems ever written. Francis sym- 
bolizes the gentle dawn which grew to mid-day splendors. 
Yet, surrounded even by the mid-day splendors, we remember 
wistfully the gentle Francis. So thought the poet, Dante, and 
majestically expressed his thought when for him Assisi be- 
came the Orient wherein arose the sun, Francis :° 

... therefore let none, who speak 
Of that place, say Ascesi; for its name 


Were lamely so deliver’d; but the East, 
To call things rightly, be it henceforth styled. 
8Cf. Hanney, History of Economic Thought, pp. 313 sqq. 
4Cf. Windelband, History of Philosophy, p. 603. 
5See my book, The Franciscans, p. 11. 
6Par., canto xi. 
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Dante’s image of Assisi as the East wherein arose the sun, 
Francis, is now accepted. It was not always so. For though 
Franciscans there have always been since Francis, the striking 
thing about St. Francis is that he is a comparatively modern 
discovery. Ozanam, born in 1813 and who died in 1853, was a 
pioneer.’ But the real beginnings are traceable to the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. Already in Germany Karl 
Hase had published his work on St. Francis in 1856. In 
1874, Cherancé’s Life appeared, followed by Plon’s illustrated 
Life and that of Le Monnier. Significant of a more extended 
interest was the work of Paul Sabatier, a non-Catholic, who 
published his “Critical Study of Sources” in 1894. In Eng- 
land, the names of Ruskin and Tennyson must be mentioned, 
Mrs. Oliphant wrote a Life, and in 1896 Knox Little preached 
a series of lectures in Worcester Cathedral. The cult has 
grown since then. J6érgensen and Chesterton have written. 
Every year a series of books are published. The wish ex- 
pressed by Tennyson, we may say, is representative of the age 
in which we live: 

Sweet Saint Francis, would that he were here again, 


He that in his catholic wholeness used to call the very flowers 
Sisters, Brothers—and the beasts—whose pains are hardly less than ours. 


II 


It is impossible to dissociate the literary significance of St. 
Francis from his life as a whole. For though a poet he was in 
the technical sense, the real source historically of his literary 
significance was his life which was his greatest poem. Besides, 
the poetry which he improvised was simply the spirit of him 
filled to overflowing under new emotions that came to him in 
sanctity. In no man have we a better illustration of Eros as 
the upward movement to the Spirit of uncreated Beauty leap- 
ing forward and meeting Agape the downward curve of 





’The Franciscan Poets, Eng. Trans. by Wellen & Craig. 
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Divine initiative.” Francis was the stuff of which poets are 
made. In him sense and spirit were finely wed; the emotions 
of his soul flowed quickly over into his body; his imagination 
in youth had been nurtured on romantic tales; ideas had 
scarcely time to lodge as abstractions in his mind before 
trembling into living things of beauty; he worked by intui- 
tions. That is the natural temperament that is easily dis- 
cerned in the new light of sanctity that invests his life after 
conversion. 

It cannot be over-emphasized that sanctity is genius in holi- 
ness, that it does not destroy temperament or natural feeling, 
but that it suffuses the natural character with a new light. 
Holiness allows of self-expression, and it is a false idea of 
sanctity that would obliterate individual, or even racial, char- 
acter. Religion was not intended to exploit human nature, and 
there is an individual, as well as a national, holiness which is 
not inconsistent with the unity of its Spirit. 

The One remains, the many change and pass; 
Heaven’s light forever shines, 

Earth’s shadows fly; 
Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 


Stains the white radiance of eternity 
Until Death tramples it to fragments. 


The temperament and feeling of the man Francis, then, are 
to be seen in the saint. That temperament was one of pure 
poetry which showed itself under three sparkling facets: the 
romantic rendering of holiness, the poetry of his poverty, his 
intimacy with Nature. This was the inner source that flashes 
out in gestures, in song, in poetry, lights up his epoch and 
inspires it to new artistic endeavors, to new literary forms, 
until Dante comes to concentrate in his poem the whole light 
of the thirteenth century. In that century of many lights, 
Dante acclaims Assisi as the East. 





8This theme has received fuller development in a book just published, The 
Romanticism of Holiness (Sands & Co., London). 
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With the temperament of Francis his form of holiness 
would inevitably be romantic, not a thing of dull negations, 
not a code of negative prescriptions, but the outcome of an 
inward urge that would testify to the unconquerable spirit of 
life subject to new awakenings, open to new enthusiasms, 
ambitious to set out on uncharted seas. In his first discovery 
of Christ, Francis, the erstwhile gay companion who quafted 
the wine of youth and sang of romance beneath the stars, was 
seized with a paroxysm of anguish that sent him from caverns 
and hidden places into broad daylight weeping for the 
Passion of his Saviour, bemoaning the fact that Love was 
unloved by many. When he met a leper and proved to him- 
self the sincerity of his new vision of the sufferings of Christ, 
of which the leper was a symbol, there is a subtle avowal 
which will follow him all his life. “In the leper’s kiss,” he 
says, “I discovered sweetness of soul and body.” 

I emphasize the word body. It is a detail that might pass 
unnoticed. Yet more delicious is the account of the Crib at 
Greccio given by his biographer, Celano:° 

Then he preached to the people who were present and with words swee* 
as honey he spoke to them of the poor King and the small town of Bethlehem 
Wishing to introduce the name of Jesus Christ, he was inflamed with an 
immense love and called Him the “Child of Bethlehem.” He pronounced the 
word Bethlehem like a lamb bleating, more with his heart than with his mouth. 


And when he spoke of the Child of Bethlehem or of Jesus he would pass his 
tongue over his lips as if to taste the honey of the name Jesus on them. 


Here was a man evidently into whose life an intoxicating 
love had come. That love quickly gripped him soul and body. 
His mind had been prepared by tales of chivalry, his imagina- 
tion had been nurtured on romance, his youth had been filled 
with visions of military glory. In his new fealty he called 
himself a knight of Christ, a herald of the King, and his 
rendering of holiness was romantic. There is plenty of 





%Celano, Vita Prima, Ch. xxx; cf. St. Bonaventure, The Life of St. Francis (Temple 
Classics), p. 94. 
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asceticism and renunciation in his life, but such asceticism was 
the sequel, rather than the preparation, of love. Religion was 
not a curb. He sought in it an outlet for the new experience 
that had come to him. 

The love that had come into his life was literally ecstatic; 
it took him off his feet. It sent him running along the roads 
around Assisi, and in the woods he would burst into song to 
ease his heart of its joy. Very often, says Celano, the sweet 
music that was in his heart found expression in the language 
of Francis, and the Divine murmurings that he heard within 
him became songs of joy upon his lips. Sometimes even, he 
adds: “We will have seen him with our eyes take up two pieces 
of stick, place one on his left shoulder and employ the other to 
imitate a violinist, and to accompany himself as he sang the 
praises of God.” 

A love like that could not be found or shackled, could not 
submit to human conventions or be held back by material 
cares, and in quest of freedom Francis discovered poverty. 
There is action and reaction here. For Francis was first drawn 
to poverty, as many other reformers of his day, but it took him 
two years to discover the kind of poverty he wanted, one 
absolute and entirely radical. But here again the poet Francis 
reveals himself. Man can find no higher symbol for his love 
than woman, and Francis, the artist, made of poverty a lady. 
Many before him had loved poverty prosaically, but it was 
his to dream of the Lady Poverty; and because the instinct for 
beauty is deep in every one of us, we are in love with Francis’ 
vision of poverty even when we do not love poverty itself. 
Francis wanted freedom and liberation. He fe/t he wanted 
it, but he did not go about it as a logician or a philosopher 
might walk around it. His poetic instinct seized the truth in 
the symbol, Lady Poverty. The Sacrum Commercium por- 
trays Francis in his quest accosting the wise and powerful men 
of his day, and, not without a touch of irony, tells us that they 
have not heard of the Lady Poverty. Then a wise old man 
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warns him. “The Lady Poverty is despised in the land of 
delights, wherefore she dwelleth on the Holy Mountain 
where God hath placed her. Giants have failed to follow her 
footsteps, and the eagle to fly to the summit of her hill... .” 
When Dante came, it was to say that poverty had been a 
widow since the time of Christ until she was again espoused 
by Francis: 


He was not yet much distant from his rising, 
When his good influence ’gan to bless the earth. 
A dame, to whom none openeth pleasure’s gate 
More than to death, was ’gainst his father’s will, 
His stripling choice: and he did make her his 
Before the spiritual court, by nuptial bonds, 

And in his father’s sight: from day to day, 

Then loved her more devoutly. She, bereaved 
Of her fond husband, slighted and obscure, 
Thousand and hundred years and more remained 
Without a simple suitor, till he came. 


Even here in this worship of the Lady Poverty, Francis was 
wide enough in sympathies never to be censorious. A man 
who in the middle of the night would dine, as he did, with a 
Brother who cried out for hunger, just to spare his feelings, 
had it not in his heart to censor those who loved not poverty. 
To every Friar his advice and command, expressed in his rule, 
is this: The Friars shall not judge those whom they see dressed 
in soft or fine clothes, or who use dainty food and drink, but 
rather let every Friar judge himself. The man who never 
judges, who is not censorious, must be popular: Francis was 
and is, with rich and poor alike. 

It was the Lady Poverty that introduced Francis to Nature 
and enabled him to obtain that perfect intimacy with Nature 
by which perhaps he is best known. Literally he re-discovered 
Nature, and with him Christianity came back from the desert 
to take possession of a world that had to be purged, as it were. 
A whole paper might be written on this, so I shall content my- 
self with mentioning the two sources of his outlook. Francis 
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found himself attuned to Nature, and, when he called the 
beasts his “Brothers,” and death a “Sister,” an attitude of mind 
is present. Francis saw Nature for what it really was, a 
creature of God, and in their common creaturehood he could 
fraternize with all creation. 
What Coleridge says of Nature may be aptly applied to 

Francis: 

O Lady! we receive but what we give, 

And in our life alone does Nature live: 

Ours is her wedding garment, ours her shroud! 


I may not hope from outward form to win 
The passion and the life, whose fountains are within. 


From within, from that inexhaustible fund of feeling and 
emotion that was in the soul of Francis, sprang the “passion 
and the life” that gave him eyes to see all Nature as a partici- 
pation of the Most High. This “passion and life” grew to 
boundless dimensions as his mortal eyes almost closed in blind- 
ness. It was after the episode of Mount Alvernia. He had 
repaired to a little cell prepared for him at St. Damian’s by 
St. Claire.. The joy in his soul clamored for expression; his 
frail body trembled in the tempest of its vehemence. The sun 
had just emerged from out the East. Suddenly, beside himself 
with joy, Francis leaped up with outstretched hands and one 
glorious pean of worship was heard echoing throughout the 
valley, for the voice of Francis was “strong, sonorous, sweet.” 
The “Canticle of the Sun” was being enunciated in enraptured 
accents. And not of sun alone, but of all things, inanimate and 
living, the tinkling waters, birds that sang, and stars that would 
answer in the night. One should hear that Canticle in Italian 
by an Italian to appreciate it: 

Most high, omnipotent, good Lord, 

Praise, glory and honour and benediction, all are Thine. 

To Thee alone do they belong, most High, 


And there is no man fit to mention Thee. 
Praise be to Thee, my Lord, with all Thy creatures, 
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Especially to my worshipful brother sun, 

The which lights up the day, and through him dost Thou ladies give; 
And beautiful is he and radiant with splendour great ; 

Of Thee, Most High, signification gives. 

Praised be my Lord, for sister moon and for the stars, .. . 


And when he came to die, knight that he was, he welcomed 
death with courtesy: 


Praised be my Lord for our sister, bodily death, 


and singing goes into eternity. 

The second aspect of his attitude to Nature is even deeper, 
for by intuition Francis saw all creation taken up by God in 
the Incarnation of His Son. Francis did not think this out, 
but the basis for such a view is, man being an epitome of all 
creation, God uniting Himself to man united Himself, in a 
sense, to all Nature. Francis, in fact, could only have loved 
something supremely personal and in his love of Christ he 
was gradually enveloping all creation. Little lambs he loved 
especially because they were for him a symbol; he would take 
a worm off his path lest it be trodden because Christ was 
spoken of as a “worm.” He would walk gently on the stones 
because Christ was spoken of as a “Rock.” He could not ex- 
tinguish a taper because Christ was the Light of which it was 
asymbol. This is a vision of Nature that was essentially the 
creation of St. Francis as a whole: to him it belongs. 

There is much of this vision in the poetry of Francis 
Thompson,” but I know of no other poet who has epitomized 
it so well as our Irish poet, Joseph Mary Plunkett, in these 
lines :” 

I see His blood upon the rose 
And in the stars the glory of His eyes, 


His body gleams amid eternal snows, 
His tears fall from the skies. 





10See Romanticism of Holiness, pp. 89-118. 
11Poems, Talbot Press, Dublin. Cf. St. Bonaventure, Life of St. Francis, Ch. IX. 
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I see His face in every flower; 

The thunder and the singing of the Birds 

Are but His voice—and carven by His power 
Rocks are His written words. 

All pathways by His feet are worn; 

His strong heart stirs the ever-beating sea, 

His crown of thorns is twined with every thorn, 
His cross is every tree. 


Here in our twentieth century the vision of Francis burns 
brightly in many minds. But the Franciscan Tree has always 
found welcome soil in Ireland. ‘Two collections of Christian 
literature,” writes Alice Curtayne in a very suggestive chapter 
of her St. Brigid, “the Lives of the early Irish saints, and the 
Fioretti of St. Francis of Assisi, produce exactly the same 
effect on the human mind. ... A genuine fioretto could be 
culled from the life of nearly every Celtic saint.”” Possibly, 
as has been somewhere suggested, Irish outlook on Nature was 
Franciscan before St. Francis. Into that I cannot now go. I 
must conclude by showing where Francis stands in the literary 
history of his country. 


III 


I have pictured Francis surrounded by the dawn of a new 
era. That era was one of revival, first in religion, but inevit- 
ably in art and literature. Religion, art and literature always 
flourish together. In Francis, it is said, we have the begin- 
nings of Italian poetry. ‘His are the humble upper waters,” 
writes Arnold, “of a mighty stream: at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, it was Francis; at the end, Dante.”” The 
vision of poetic splendor which reached its zenith in Dante 
would then have come to Italy through Francis. 

The account is suggestive. It does honor to Francis. But 
if what the obscure Hegel says is true, that “a great man con- 





12Curtayne, A., St. Brigid of Ireland, Dublin, pp. 188 seq. 
13Essays in Criticism, p. 169. 
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demns the world to the task of explaining him,” the explana- 
tion of Francis will take us back beyond him. Without Christ, 
no Francis, and if Francis looks forward to the epoch-making 
Dante, he looks back to the dim origins of Italian literature, 
when the new spirit of Christianity took hold of a people, 
strangers, men and women, slave and free, who went down 
into the Catacombs to die, as it were, before resurrection could 
be possible. There are no absolute beginnings in the flow of 
history. The poet is no aerolite that falls from heaven to earth 
with no connections with his soil or people. The poet emerges 
from the soil and people; he is conditioned by them, even 
when he profoundly modifies them. He reflects his age and 
adds something of himself. Italian literature, in particular, 
even when it has become cultured, still remains popular; it 
has its roots in the soil of the people and always tends to return 
to refresh itself at the sources that lie hidden in popular 
feeling. 

Francis really, though a comparative beginning, is a link 
with the radical beginning of Christianity.“ When that peo- 
ple sought the Catacombs their ideal was as yet too new, too 
impassioned, for expression in verse. Instead it inscribed itself 
on the walls in primitive forms of art and painting; gradually 
epitaphs and writing appeared upon the walls; the actual 
transformation of the Latin tongue into the Italian of the 
people is there for you to see in the subterranean vaults of St. 
Callista at Rome. A time came when Latin was too inflexible 
for Iialian emotion. It was that which made Italian genius 
stoop to take from the dust at its feet its own tongue and make 
of it an immortal instrument. 

The new thing in the religious revival of Francis was that 
he was whole-heartedly of the people. For the first time in 
the history of the Church he founded an Order that was 
destined to mix up and down with the people, more freely that 
it had no vested interests, more intimately that it had inherited 





14Qzanam, The Franciscan Poets, pp. 1-41. 
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the humanism of Francis himself. Before him religion was 
of the cloister: with Francis it left the cloister. More. Re- 
ligion left the cloister in the garb of the peasant of the day. 
For the habit that Franciscans wear is the peasant garb worn 
in Italy of the thirteenth century. Was it difficult to foresee 
that Francis, if he did sing, would sing in the idiom of the 
people he loved? 

The “Canticle of the Sun” was the chief production. That 
was sung by Friars on all solemn occasions, when there was 
strife or discord, and to its notes peace descended upon little 
cities. But it aroused other echoes. A Franciscan Friar, Fra 
Giacomo, wrote in Venetian dialect two little poems, one on 
Paradiso, another on Inferno. Then, in 1268, a man of forty, 
a lawyer, Jacoponi da Todi, was converted under the spell of 
Franciscan influence and in his wanderings throughout 
Umbria at first composed simple lyrics in dialect, then later 
lengthy poems. ‘These poems have been edited with com- 
mentary by Miss Underhill, who writes :” 

We need not suppose that he experienced all he sang; for the one hundred 
poems, amongst the many attributed to him, which criticism allows to be 
authentic, range over the whole field of spiritual experience—pass the ex- 
tremes of penitence to the loftiest reaches of the contemplative soul—and 
weave together the simplest and most philosophic aspects of religion. 


However that may be, it is clear that these poems do reflect 
the breadth and depth, the richness and intensity, of the Fran- 
ciscan spirit. Jacoponi da Todi gave to this spirit the literary 
expression it required, and gave it in the form of songs which 
conceal in simple meters of vernacular hymns or lauds the 
most profound and mystical ideas. He brought down to earth 
the theology of his confrére, St. Bonaventure, he shared the 
Bonaventuran mysticism with the people. He took occasion 
in his satire to condemn abuses in Church and State, and for 
his pains was thrown into prison... . 

When St. Francis died, then the mission of his poetry did 
not cease. He chose for himself a hill towards the East of 





15Essays in Commemoration of St. Francis, Oxford, p. 212. 
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Assisi called the Hill of Hell because criminals used to be 
executed there. The rock was hollowed out to make a tomb. 
A basilica rose after the rock. Artists were requisitioned to 
make the walls proclaim his glories. The artists themselves 
caught the contagion of the new spirit of the people. Byzan- 
tine art died in them and gave birth to a new style. Guido of 
Siena and Giunto of Pisa broke away from their Greek 
masters, the hard lines of Byzantine became plastic under the 
influence of the new spirit, and what was hitherto static took 
on the dynamic qualities of life and movement. The dignity 
of Byzantine was not lost: but it moved. Then came Giotto 
to paint the triumph of Francis in four frescoes under the arch 
above the lower Church. The painting of these is still more 
vital, living, dynamic. Nor did progress cease with Giotto. 
Cavalini, Taddeo Gaddi, Pacio Campanna followed. 

The spirit of this new vitality that had come to art and 
architecture was in the air: it was contagious. It spread from 
art to literature to reinforce the echoes of Francis’ poetry that 
still skumbered in the Umbrian valley. Dante caught the con- 
tagion of the new revival. Francis had been dead almost 
thirty-nine years when Dante was born in 1265. The last sur- 
vivor of the original twelve companions had died just three 
years before. St. Bonaventure was administering the Order. 
But tradition is insistent that Dante had affiliations with the 
Franciscan Order. Some have thought of him as having girt 
himself with the cord of Francis and see in the Vita Nuova 
reference to an early sojourn in a convent. That is where he 
tells us that in his quest for philosophy he frequented “the 
schools of religious.” Scartazzini reserves his entrance to a 
later period.” At most, however, Dante would have been a 
Franciscan Tertiary, though even this tradition with its detail 
that he was buried in the Franciscan habit extends back only 
to the end of the fifteenth century. 

The important thing is that Dante knew of Francis, had 


———- 


16See MacDonnell, A., Sons of St. Francis, p. 387. 
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caught the spirit, and with that spirit the fragrance of its 
native Italian soil. Having planned to write in the language 
and meter of Virgil, which he could if any man could, Dante 
fortunately desisted. To a learned professor of Bologna who 
wrote a long pedantic Latin epistle to reproach him for his 
choice of medium, Dante wrote an equally pedantic Latin 
epistle by way of answer: “to the eternal shame of those 
who depreciate their own tongue and extol that of others.” 
With Dante the dust of dialects became the golden language 
of his country, with which he sang the rise of Francis as a 
sun and his setting in high empyrean, higher even than St. 
Benedict and St. Augustine, our next in order, in post-Apos- 
tolic days, to John the Baptist of whom it has been said by One 
who knew “there hath not risen among them that are born of 
women a greater.” 


IV 


It is well to conclude on that note of Dante, not, indeed, to 
say that Francis ranks highest in the Empyrean, but rather to 
point out that in any age when the skies are filled, as Tennyson 
saw them, 


. . . with commerce, argosies of magic sails 
Pilots of the purple twilight dropping down with costly bales, 


we have things that are liable to be forgotten. Not the scientist 
holds the secret of human life, nor yet the philosopher: life is 
too deep an experience to be imprisoned in the scientific con- 
cept, and too complex for the synoptic account of the philoso- 
pher. Life is the pulse and sway of desire, the unfolding of 
human endeavor, a complex thing of thought and feeling and 
action: the heart of desire throbs in all its manifestations and 
this kinetic potentiality is ever seeking release in art, no less 
than science, in religion most of all. The poet who senses in 
him this inestimable urge and impulse of life is a witness to 
life’s unity and a fuller man than philosopher or scientist. But 
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in that afterglow, that intensity of feeling which comes to him 
he knows not whence, the poet is very near the primal Source 
of all creativeness, the God in whom “‘he lives and moves and 
has his being.”” When the poet is a saint as well, all the ener- 
gies of a human life are unified and informed by a spirit, 
which attunes his life to the poetry of the Divine, which is the 
inner being of the universe and the soul of life. ‘Not Shelley, 
nor Wordsworth himself,” wrote the poet, Francis Thompson, 
“ever drew so near to the heart of nature as did the Seraph of 
Assisi, who was so close to the heart of God.”” The literary 
significance of St. Francis springs from religion and goes 
back to it as an inexhaustible source. 








17Works, vol. III, p. 82. 
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How Did Culture Spread? 


ALBERT MUNTSCH, S.J., M.A. 


signed some reasons for the growth of culture in certain 

favored regions. But a main concern of anthropology 
is to ascertain how culture spread from one locality to others. 
Did the culture of widely separated peoples originate inde- 
pendently, or was it diffused from one or several central 
areas? 

Culture, according to E. B. Tylor, is “that complex whole 
which includes knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, custom, 
and any other capabilities and habits acquired by man as a 
member of society.”” In this sense culture is a universal pos- 
session of the race. For as far back as we can trace the history 
of man, we find him in possession of knowledge and beliefs, 
as well as endowed with habits that distinguish him from all 
other anthropoids. In fact, no brute can lay claim to culture, 
either in the literary or anthropologic sense. 


[: a former article* I discussed cultural origins and as- 


I 


It is obvious that culture, as here defined, admits of many 
stages of richness, and that certain nations, both of ancient 
and of modern times, attained a remarkably high degree of 
culture. Ancient India and Egypt, and China and Japan of 
today at once come to mind. Our own continent once har- 
bored civilizations that have vanished—those of the Mayas 
and Incas, while W. J. Perry cites the cultural achievements 
of Asiatic nations that have vanished from the horizon of 
history.” 

One of the earliest anthropologists of note to wrestle with 





*TuHoucnt, Vol. VII, pp. 44-65, June 1932, “Culture: Whence and How?” 
1Primitive Culture (New York, 1887), Vol. I, p. 1. 
2The Children of the Sun (London, 1923). See especially Chapters 9 and 25. 
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the question of culture development was Adolph Bastian.* He 
launched the theory of “elementary ideas” (E/ementargedan- 
ken) and “folk ideas” (VGlkergedanken). But this theory has 
not found much favor outside his native land. According to 
the first-named concept, the nature of the human psyche is 
essentially alike among all races and in all climes. There is 
also great similarity in the manner in which these faculties 
manifest themselves, and enable man to provide for human 
needs by the invention of similar implements and in the for- 
mation of like social institutions and religious rites. The 
theory of “elementary ideas,” in other words, recognizes the 
psychic unity of mankind. Dr. Radin defines them as “ex- 
pressions of certain psychic activities inhering in the human 
mind and largely of an unconscious character." The “folk 
ideas” (Vélkergedanken) are the equivalent of “a definitely 
restricted number of ideas and concepts which have recurred 
again and again, and upon which a particular form and char- 
acterization have been imposed by geographical and economic 
conditions.”’ In other words, these changing economic fac- 
tors produce modifications, generally of a less important kind, 
in the universal culture patterns which are essentially the 
same among all human groups. 

The use of the same words in unrelated languages to denote 
objects analogically related, is an instance of “elementary 
ideas.” Thus among the Maugue, an Indian tribe formerly 
dwelling in Nicaragua, the word for palate is the same as that 
for firmament, or arch of the sky. But this coincidence of ex- 
pression is also to be noted in European languages, and shows 
how unrelated people may, independently of one another, re- 
sort to identical means to express related concepts. It cannot 
be said that the use has been borrowed by the Maugue from 
a European people. 





8Der Vilkergedanke im Aufbau ciner Wissenschaft vom Menschen (Berlin, 1881). 
*Social Anthropology (New York, 1932), p. 7, 
5Op. cit., p. 7. 
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Now there are numerous parallel culture traits and culture 
complexes distributed in widely separated regions which can- 
not be explained by Bastian’s theories. We must have re- 
course to another theory to account for the diffusion of cul- 
ture. The very word here used, diffusion, points the way for 
deciding the “whence” of many culture traits in different areas 
of the world. The “diffusionists” hold that historic contact 
between nations and races accounts for their possession of 
similar culture complexes. W. H. R. Rivers refers to Bas- 
tian’s theory while discussing parallelisms in culture. He says 
that there are two varieties of parallelisms:° 

Those in which the similarity depends on the presence of some mental 
character common to the whole of mankind, the Elementargedanke; the 
other, in which the similarity depends on the common presence of a mental 
factor which is not universally present among mankind, but is the peculiar 
possession of one people, the Vélkergedanke. 


The folk ideas of Bastian partially account for the differ- 
ences in culture and culture patterns throughout the world. 
These various culture complexes are found in many culture 
areas, i.e., geographically definable regions distinguished by 
a specific type of culture. The culture area thus limits the 
range of a culture type. The concept has been used especially 
by American anthropologists in the classifications of the cul- 
ture of aboriginal America. We speak of the Plains area and 
the Southwest area because in each of these large regions there 
were found Indian tribes differing considerably in those ac- 
quired activity complexes which constitute culture. 

The culture area in this sense is not to be confused with the 
same term when used to translate the German Kulturkreise, 
referring to the culture-areas of Graebner, Foy and Father 
Schmidt. The latter are by no means as concrete and well- 
defined as the culture areas of the American anthropologists 
but are really theoretical reconstructions, comparable to the 
archaic inferred forms of words in the comparative philology 





6Psychology and Ethnology (New York, 1926), p. 142, 
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of the Indo-European languages. Moreover, while the nine 
culture areas of aboriginal North America (United States 
and Canada) have quite definite geographic boundaries, the 
Kulturkreise are not so delimited, and are generally of much 
wider extent than any of our culture areas, and may even in- 
clude regions widely separated from one another. The Kul- 
turkreis hypothesis of the spread of culture has then no con- 
nection with our culture areas, nor has it anything in common 
with the supposition that culture arose independently in many 
centers, that is, the theory of the multiple origin of culture. 
For according to the Kulturkreis theory culture arose in cer- 
tain central regions “which very probably all lie in different 
parts of Asia,’” and then spread in successive waves over the 
world, being carried over these Kulturkreise, culture-cycles or 
culture-circles. 

This school, then, represented chiefly by Graebner, Foy, 
Ankermann, and Father Schmidt, accounts for all close re- 
semblances between culture traits by diffusion. In other 
words, historic contact between races and nations is to explain 
striking cultural similarities as well as the common possession 
of identical .culture complexes. 

The thesis of Rivers and Elliot Smith is developed along 
somewhat the same line as the German culture-area hy- 
pothesis. But if the latter look for the source of all culture to 
“different parts of Asia,’ Smith contends that all culture 
comes from Egypt, and was then carried by immigrants over 
the world. But this opinion, says Radin, “necessarily means 
a complete denial of the theory of multiple origin.’”* Elliot 
Smith has defended the thesis consistently for many years in 
numerous publications. His theory, also known as that of the 
Heliolithic school, has been sharply criticized. A main ob- 
jection to the scheme is its lack of method and critically con- 
trolled data to support the main thesis: that from Egypt there 





™Die wahrscheinlich alle an verschiedenen Stellen Asiens liegen .. .” Father 
Schmidt, in Anthropos IV (1909), p. 270. 
8Social Anthropology (New York, 1932), p. 21. 
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spread across the Indian and Pacific Oceans cultural elements 
which were basic even to the greatness of far away Mexico 


and Peru. 
As a summary would not do justice to the detail with which 


this opinion is proposed, it is best to state it in Professor 
Smith’s own words:° 


The thesis I propose to submit for consideration, then, is (a) that the 
essential elements of the ancient civilizations of India, Further Asia, the 
Malay Archipelago, Oceania, and America were brought in succession to 
each of these places by mariners, whose oriental migrations (on an extensive 
scale) began as trading intercourse between the Eastern Mediterranean and 
India some time after 800 B.C. (and continued for many centuries); (b) 
that the highly complex and artificial culture which they spread abroad was 
derived largely from Egypt (not earlier than the XXI Dynasty), but also 
included many important accretions and modifications from the Phoenician 
world around the Eastern Mediterranean, from East Africa (and the Sou- 
dan), Arabia and Babylonia; (c) that, in addition to providing the leaven 
which stimulated the development of the pre-Aryan civilization of India, 
the cultural stream to Burma, Indonesia, the eastern littoral of Asia and 
Oceania was in turn modified by Indian influences; and (d) that finally 
the stream, with many additions from Indonesia, Melanesia, and Polynesia, 
as well as from China and Japan, continued for many centuries to play upon 
the Pacific littoral of America, where it was responsible for planting the 
germs of the remarkable pre-Columbian civilization. The reality of these 
migrations and this spread of culture is substantiated (and dated) by the 
remarkable collection of extraordinary practices and fantastic beliefs which 
these ancient mariners distributed along a well-defined route from the Eastern 


Mediterranean to America. 


Early Minoan Civilization was also “certainly inspired in 
large measure by ideas brought from Egypt.” But it was the 
seafaring activity of the Phoenicians that directed the stream 
of culture to other peoples. Concerning this ancient people, 
Professor Sayce says: “They were the intermediaries of the 
ancient civilizations.” This statement is in harmony with all 
that we know of the aggressive character of those traders who 





The Influence of Ancient Civilization in the East and in America,” by G. Elliot 
Smith, in The Making of Man, ed. by V. F. Calverton (New York, 1931), pp. 393-4. 
10Quoted by G. Elliot Smith, op. cit., p. 400. 
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once occupied a narrow strip of land (only 200 miles in 
length) on the coast of southern Syria, between Mount Leb- 
anon and the Mediterranean Sea. They did not excel in 
speculation like the Greeks, but as the merchants and manu- 
facturers of antiquity, they surpassed the other members of 
the Semitic family in contributions to industrial arts. And 
it is such contributions we have in mind in the study of the 
spread of culture. Lying to the northeast of Egypt their coun- 
try was of easy access by that people from both sea and land. 

Pursuing these “cultural influences” as far as Central Amer- 
ica, Smith finds :” 


In Palenque and Chiapas, as well as elsewhere in the Isthmus region of 
America, many temples are found thus perched upon the tops of Pyramids. 
In design they are essentially Egyptian, not only as regards their plan, but 
also in the details of their decoration, from the winged disc upon the lintel, 
to the reliefs within the sanctuary. 


Elliot Smith is ready to admit other centers of origin be- 
sides Egypt in order to safeguard his theory of a “worldwide 
spread of civilization in ancient times.” He holds that new 
evidence shows the Asiatic origin of the earliest civilization 
of the New World. This evidence is found in certain ele- 
phant-like creatures represented in a series of ancient manu- 
scripts and architectural ornaments from ancient sites in Mex- 
ico, Central America and elsewhere in the New World. Some 
of the Palenque bas-reliefs represent the “conventionalized 
Indian elephant” while the floral ornaments are in imitation 
of the T’ang period of Chinese art. Hence, Central American 
art is due to a wave of culture that swept over Eastern Asia 
and the Malay Archipelago, touched Oceania and thence 
reached Central America. 

Now when we remember that mankind is one, with the 
same essential needs and desires in all parts of the globe, that 
these needs are limited both in extent and in means of satis- 
fying them, and that there has been a constant migration of 





110p. cit., p. 414. 
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races and a shifting of national boundaries, we are prepared 
to admit that diffusion has been a main agency for the spread 
of culture. Moreover, if we limit the word to technical ac- 
quisitions as distinguished from culture traits with an emo- 
tional content, the argument for diffusion from a central area 
becomes more cogent. Dr. Ellsworth Faris holds:” 

A study of the small number of so-called instances of independent origin, 
leave the student with a collection of curiosities and no more knowledge 


about human nature than when he began; for if the elements are really the 
same it is hardly possible to be dogmatically sure that they are not connected. 


Diffusion of cultural elements thus seems to be a well- 
established fact in the history of tribes, races and nations. Not 
to speak of the many instances in which a stronger and more 
warlike people imposed its civilization and ideals upon a 
weaker group, we have the frequent occurrence of what mod- 
ern diplomacy would call “peaceful penetration.” Even such 
a mild and pacific community as the Buddhists has sought 
to spread the doctrine of Gautama Buddha to countries: out- 
side of India—to Ceylon, Tibet, China and Japan, affecting 
their whole cultural life. Buddhist architecture has been 
brought wherever the religion was established and its monu- 
ments are now found in the many regions of the Buddhist 
world. 

The gradual triumphant dominance of ancient Rome over 
so large a portion of Europe and Northern Africa brought 
numerous elements of Roman culture to the outlying prov- 
inces. For not only do the nations in these “provinces”’ still 
speak Romance or “Latin” tongues, but even in that far-away 
outpost of Roman military conquest, Great Britain, names 
like street, wall, wine, colony, and endings of names of places 
like Lancaster, Winchester, etc., testify to the introduction of 
cultural elements by the Roman legions. 

Interesting as is the psychological study of the contact of 
peoples, we can here state only one fact which explains in- 





34merican Anthropologist, Vol. 28, No. 4 (1926), p. 671. 
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stances of culture borrowing of the type just mentioned. F. C. 
Bartlett says’ that “the most marked cases of replacement of 
one culture by others are produced” in the case of the clash 
of a dominant with a less advanced people. “This [ replace- 
ment] is a common result when a forceful and pugnacious 
group possessing at the same time a higher order of social 
development, comes into contact with a group much lower 
in the line of social growth.” 

Examples of “peaceful penetration” of culture traits over 
wide areas are found in the history of the American Indians 
both in former periods and in our time. Let us take examples 
from mythology and ritualism—two aspects of “spiritual” 
as opposed to material, culture. 

Professor Boas traces the development of the stories about 
Raven, (collectively known as the Trickster Cycle), by way 
of dissemination, from the northwest coast, eastwards and 
southwards, into other areas of aboriginal North America.” 
We may eliminate multiple (independent) origin in this case 
by the application of Radin’s test. Discussing the literary 
aspects of mythology, he says that “where we find specific 
types of plot, they must be regarded as either having sprung 
from some older myth which was shared in common by all 
the tribes, or having been diffused from some common cen- 
ter.” 

The ritual or ceremonial culture trait, alluded to above, 
which spread over a large area of the Western United States, 
was the ghost dance, a religious dance connected with the 
Messiah doctrine. It accompanied the Sioux uprising of 
1890, though it started in Nevada about 1888, and spread rap- 
idly among Indian tribes, extending from that State to eastern 
South Dakota, with the Ogalalla and Brulés Sioux as the chief 
participants. Incidentally, the diffusion of this religious craze 





13Psychology and Primitive Culture, by F. C. Bartlett (New York, 1923), pp. 
144-145. 

14“Mythology and Folk-Tales of the North American Indians,” Journal of American 
Folklore, xxvii (1914), pp. 374-411. 
15Op. cit., p. 341. 
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over so large an area shows both the transmission of a culture 
trait by borrowing, and the important role of individuals in 
primitive society. For the prophet of this new religion was 
a young Paiute Indian, known among his people as Wovoka 
(Cutter), who had achieved some reputation as a medicine- 
man. The fact that he could launch a movement of such vast 
reach proves that, under certain conditions, individuals in 
primitive society may give evidence of leadership. 

Elliot Smith and Perry have been called “the most dog- 
matic diffusionists” inasmuch as they tenaciously hold to one 
center of cultural origins (Egypt), and resolutely oppose 
multiple origins or independent invention of culture traits 
and environmental influences. English and American stu- 
dents are more familiar with the diffusion theory as devel- 
oped by the Rivers-Smith-Perry school than with that devel- 
oped by the German Graebner-Foy-Schmidt school. One 
reason for this is the immense activity of the former group 
in presenting their hypotheses in interestingly, even charming- 
ly, written, books and articles, while there is scarcely one 
work in English outside of H. J. Rose’s translation of Father 
Schmidt’s “Origin and Growth of Religion,’”* which has at- 
tempted to present the Kulturkreis theory to English readers 
in an adequate manner. Besides this, there is the difficulty of 
rendering the new terms used to denote the Kulturkretse or 
culture-circles—terms which lack precision even in their orig- 
inal German forms. In fact, it is the lack of clarity and con- 
ciseness in the designation of the various culture-cycles by 
Graebner, Ankermann, Foy and Schmidt—the four names 
linked with the theory—that is partly responsible for the 
rather unfavorable reception it has found outside of Germany. 

The diffusionists take pride in the fact that they have done 
away with reckless evolutionary culture schemes, which were 
based on the naive suggestion that culture always moved far- 





16Dial Press (New York), 1931. 
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ward to higher stages, each stage presupposing one of a defi- 
nitely lower type. The way for the rejection of the evolu- 
tionary view of cultural development had been prepared by 
two German scholars, Friederich Ratzel and Ernest Grosse, 
the former the author of Vd/kerkunde” and the latter of Die 
Formen der Familie und die Formen der Wirtschaft.” 

It was, however, Graebner who first brought the historical 
method in ethnology, and more especially in the study of cul- 
ture, into prominence. As assistant Curator of the Berlin 
Museum of Anthropology he had occasion to become thor- 
oughly acquainted with the material culture of Oceania, and, 
in a famous paper presented on November 19, 1904 at a 
meeting of the Anthropological Society of Berlin,” he applied 
the new method to the study of culture strata in Oceania, tak- 
ing that name to include Polynesia, Micronesia, Melanesia 
and Malaysia. He introduced, too, the Ku/turkreis concept. 
As used by the historical school it means a definite culture 
complex composed of elements of material and spiritual traits. 
Now, among primitive or pre-literate people who often dwell 
in more or less isolated (marginal) regions, these clusters 
of culture traits are of remarkable constancy. Such complexes 
include weapons and tools, types of family and social organi- 
zation, religion, mythology, ritual, folklore and art. 

On the basis of his researches, Graebner tries to establish 
close cultural relations between the entire Oceanian world 
with that of the Asiatic mainland. He holds that it is fully 
proven, for instance, that the people of Polynesia came from 
Asia and that the Melanesians show close cultural analogues 
to the Philippine tribes. 

Ankermann applied the methods that Graebner used to 
establish the cultural interrelations in the South Sea area to 





17Second and entirely revised edition, Leipzig, 1st volume, 1894; second volume, 
1895. 

18Freiburg and Leipzig, 1896. 

1 Kulturkreise und Kulturschichten in Ocveanien,” Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 
xxxvii (1905), pp. 28-53. 
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the African Continent. He even went further than his col- 
league and sought to unite African and Oceanian culture- 
complexes by tracing both to Asiatic (Indian and Arabian) 
influence. Frobenius preceded Ankermann in the attempt to 
link the cultures of Africa and Oceania. He succeeded in 
definitely establishing a West-African culture area and 
pointed out its close relationship with Indonesia and Mela- 
nesia on the one hand, and with Australia on the other, as far 
as the archaic African culture-complexes are concerned. 

Both investigators chose names from local conditions for 
the culture-circles which they found in their respective re- 
gions. Five of Graebner’s larger Kulturkreise are named 
from various regions of Oceania, the other is named from 
the boomerang because that implement is found throughout 
the area characterized as the “boomerang culture area.” The 
six Kulturkreise, which, according to Graebner, include the 
culture of all Oceania, and which find analogues on the one 
side in Asia, on the other in Africa, both of the regions. ulti- 
mately owing their culture to diffusion from Asia, are:” 

1) The Tasmanian or archaic culture. 

2) The boomerang culture. 

3) The West-Papuan, East-African or totemic culture. 

4) The East-Papuan, West-African or two-class culture. 

5) The Melanesian or bow culture. 

6) The Polynesian or Sudan culture. 

Ankermann found five larger culture streams in Africa:” 

1) The Archaic culture. 

2) The Boomerang culture. 

3) The East African culture. 

4) The West African culture. 

5) The Sudan culture. 

In his concise exposition of the history and method of the 





20Radin’s Social Anthropology, p. 20. 
21Die Aufdnge des menschlichen Gemeinschaftslebens im Spiegel der neuern Vilker- 
kunde, von Dr. phil. Wilhelm Koppers, $.V.D. (M. Gladbach, 1921), p. 45. 
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historical school of ethnology, Rev. Dr. Koppers outlines 
the methodology of its chief representatives. ‘They make use 
of certain criteria of cultural relationship, especially the 
Formkriterium. ‘This is based on the supposition that it is rea- 
sonable to infer historical relationship of two similar culture 
traits found in areas now remote if their similarity or iden- 
tity can be explained neither by the kind of material of which 
they are composed nor by the purpose they are intended to 
serve. There is, for instance, similarity in the form of bows in 
the West-African and in the Melanesian cultures, which 
can be accounted for neither by the nature of the material 
nor by the purpose of the weapon. This similarity is found 
especially in certain devices to make the use of the bow more 
effective. There are two ways of explaining the identical 
culture trait: either accidental identity or historic-genetic 
connection (diffusion from a common center). Father Kop- 
pers holds that accidental resemblances must be ruled out. 
Hence, by virtue of the criterion of form, it is proper to seek 
historical connection between both types of bows. 

This inference, moreover, becomes more evident when to 
the previous criterion is added that of quantity, or the number 
of similar culture traits, the so-called Quantitatskriterium of 
Frobenius.” He was the first to utilize it when he showed 
that in the comparative culture history of West-Africa 
and Melanesia not only the bow, but other elements of culture 
pointed to obvious identity. To fall back upon “chance re- 
semblance” would, in the opinion of the members of this 
school, be opposed to reason. Frobenius, therefore, enlarged 
the scope of tracing similarity between the elements of culture 
into the correlation of large culture-complexes, and he is thus 
rightly regarded as founder of the KAulturkretse theory. 
Father Schmidt’s contribution to the theory is a more rigid 
determination of rules and methods in the application of the 
“criteria” mentioned above, and a greater insistence on the 


Op. cit., p. 50. 
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importance of social organization, especially the absence or 
presence of exogamy, in establishing his culture-cycles. 

Of course, this method of accounting for similarities of 
entire culture complexes historically, i. e., by their diffusion 
or transmission from faraway centers of origin, has not met 
with full acceptance by anthropologists. They admire some 
of its features but criticize others. Radin points out that “in 
the construction of these culture-areas heterogeneous elements 
of the most diverse kind have been thrown together without 
due regard to either inherent probability or racial or 
linguistic considerations.”” Critics of Ankermann’s African 
culture-areas affirm that a great deal of “detaillirte Kleinar- 
beit” must be done before we can think of establishing such 
a far-reaching synthesis while Dr. DeJonghe, an authority on 
African ethnology, writes:" “l’heure des grandes syntheses n’a 
pas encore sonné pour l’ethnographie africaine.” 

On the other hand, the facts bespeaking a diffusion of cul- 
ture, in the sense of that theory, are many. C. W. Bishop 
discusses the “ritual bullfight,” a form of amusement preva- 
lent in several Oriental countries and thinks that this custom 
evidently arose in and spread from a common source. He 
holds that the bullfight ” 


affords a clean-cut and concrete example of the way in which cultural ele- 
ments were wont to travel, in the dim and unrecorded past, from end to 
end of the Eurasiatic continent, and even to the isles of the sea. Specifically, 
it provides us with one proof more, among the very many which have already 
been accumulated, that the early civilization of China did not rise inde- 
pendently, but that it is indissolubly linked to those of the older peoples at 
the opposite end of Asia. Viewed in this light, the practise seems not without 
significance in the working out of problems of ethnic and cultural diffusion 
over the enormous area through which it is found to occur. 


Facts of this kind have led diffusionists of both the English 
and the German schools to claim that in all cases diffusion 





28Social Anthropology, p. 20. 
24“Ethnographie du Congo,” Revue des Questions Scientifiques, xcvii (1930), p. 256. 
*5“The Ritual Bullfight,’” Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institute for 1926, p. 455. 
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must be assumed until independent development is proved, 
or, at least, made overwhelmingly probable. The former 
group, as we have noted, holds that from Egypt there spread 
across the Indian and Pacific Oceans certain elements of cul- 
ture which laid the foundations of the cultural prestige of 
Mexico and Peru. The other school seeks the starting-point 
of cultural development in Asiatic regions, whence it diffused 
to enrich other tribes and nations. 

It seems that the above is a fair presentation of the argu- 
ment of the diffusionists. Yet it is not feasible to become an 
advocate of “le diffusionisme intransigeant qui fermerait 
volontiers les yeux aux posstbilités de creations originales.’ 

Boas leans to the historical, rather than to the evolutionary- 
psychological interpretation of cultural resemblances. ‘The 
latter term is sometimes used to characterize attempts to ex- 
plain culture sequences by “psychologic laws,” as if culture 
obeyed some mystic rules of its own and as if one stage led 
by “psychologic necessity” to another and higher grade. But 
Boas does not accept the diffusion theory altogether for the 
explanation of cultural resemblances between isolated areas. 
He says:” “The most intricate and apparently illogical ideas, 
and the most curious and complex customs, appear among a 
few tribes here and there in such a manner that the assumption 
of a common historical origin is excluded. He adds that, in 
the case of many customs:* “It is quite impossible to give in- 
controvertible arguments which would prove that these cus- 
toms are not due to parallel and independent development 
rather than to community of origin.” 

Independent development of cultural traits may be ac- 
counted for in three ways. 

First, they may be survivals, that is, fragmentary records 
from the pages of culture history, customs and practises now 





26Olivier LeRoy, Assai d’introduction critique a l’etude de l’economie primitive 
(Paris, 1925), p. 101. 
2™Mind of Primitive Man, p. 156. 
28Ibid., p. 166. 
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without meaning but once serving a useful purpose. They sur- 
vive because they satisfy a need. It may be that they may pro- 
duce only an emotional satisfaction, but this is enough to pre- 
serve them even in a practical age. Tylor defines survivals as 
opinions belonging to lower intellectual levels, which have 
held their place in higher by mere force of ancestral traditions. 
Now such “opinions” may give rise to the similar and inde- 
pendent development of customs and culture complexes in 
widely separated areas. 

In the second place, similar culture traits may be due to 
parallel development, that is, local conditions may have made 
the invention and use of a certain appliance, practice, plan or 
custom highly desirable and convenient. Gradually this prac- 
tise, appliance or custom became a well-established culture 
trait in widely separated regions. 

Thirdly, the likeness may be due to convergence, i.e., to the 
arising of similar cultural traits from similar or dissimilar 
sources, in two or more cultural complexes. 

Of these three ways the first, explaining similar culture 
traits as survivals from the past, affords many illustrations. In 
the realm of esthetics, and of social custom and etiquette, there 
are customs and features devoid of significance and yet they 
are scrupulously maintained. The modern Albanian still 
goes about carrying weapons openly. This harks back to the 
day when it was unsafe for a man to venture outside his home 
unarmed. The German says Prosit or Gesundheit to one 
sneezing, because sneezing was supposed to mean the depart- 
ure of the soul and the person was to be protected. The cere- 
monial attending the conferring of degrees in universities 
preserves customs which have lost much of their meaning but 
“survive” on account of sentimental attachment to them. 

Nor does the second way of explaining similar cultural 
traits, i.e., parallel growth, concern us further, as we have 
already described it in discussing Bastian’s “elementary 
ideas”—those fundamental forms of thought “that develop 
with iron necessity wherever man lives.” 
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The third method of accounting for identical culture-traits, 
i.e., Convergence, (attaining similar results by different paths) 
deserves consideration. Its importance in the study of cul- 
tural origins is thus stated by Dr. Dixon:” 


If striking similarities are observed between two widely separated peoples 
and no trace appears, either among the living peoples intervening, or from 
archaeological evidence, of any connecting links, and there is no evidence of 
emigrations, we must be cautious in assuming any genetic or historical re- 
lationship and adopt at least as a working hypothesis that the similarities are 
due perhaps to convergent evolution, and that the two phenomena are in 
origin independent. 


The concept of convergence is primarily biologic, and was 
taken over by anthropologists from biology. Culture resem- 
blances are often, no doubt, due to independent development 
from dissimilar or less similar sources, in two or more cultural 
complexes. 

Goldenweiser proposed a sound reason for assigning to 
convergence a role in cultural development. Having referred 
to the “limitation in number and character of cultural traits 
when compared to the multiplicity [which] constitutes a 
limitation in the possibilities of development, and necessitates 
convergence,” he says: “the principle of limited possibilities 
in cultural development is thus constituted an a-priori argu- 
ment in favor of convergence.” 

Space allows an interpretation of but two similarities in 
primitive culture from the standpoint of convergence. There 
is, first, the couvade, the custom in virtue of which the father 
takes to his bed at the time of the birth of a child, observes 
certain taboos, chiefly dietary restrictions, and receives the 
congratulations of friends and kinsfolk. The custom was once 
much more widespread than today, having been noted by 
Marco Polo, the Venetian traveler of the thirteenth century, 





2%’The Independence of the Culture of the American Indian,” by R. B. Dixon, 


Science, xxxv (1912), p. 47. 
304. A. Goldenweiser, “The Principle of Limited Possibilities in the Development 


of Culture,” Journal of American Folklore, xxvi (1913), p. 290. 
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in China. It is observed among the aborigines of the West 
Indies and of South America, though it has also been reported 
from Bombay, Malabar, Madras, and Kanara in India, from 
the Nicobar Islands, from Africa, etc. Many explanations 
have been given for the strange observance. Some say that the 
man takes to his bed after the wife has been delivered in order 
to fool any lurking evil spirits, and to turn their attention 
from the mother. The latter is thought to be the target of 
their spite at this time. “Sympathetic magic” has also been 
assigned as a reason, for the eating of a particular food by 
the father after the birth of a child might harm the latter. 
A third explanation of the couvade is that it is of advantage to 
the woman to have the husband remain at home during the 
trying period of her own disability. So the custom arose of 
making him stay in bed in order to prevent his wandering 
abroad and thus leaving the mother and child unprotected at 
this important time. 

It is not twisting the facts on a Procrustean bed to explain 
this phenomenon, common to widely separated peoples, as a 
case of genuine convergence, due to the “independent develop- 
ment of psychologically similar cultural traits from dissimilar 
or less similar causes in two or more cultural complexes.” 

Dr. Rivers explains the custom of headhunting, found in 
many areas of primitive culture, as due to convergence. 
Among some tribes the head is regarded as a trophy, elsewhere 
as in the headhunting districts of Melanesia, headhunting 
“depends on a religious need so great that many of the chief 
acts of life cannot be properly performed without it.” 

In other words, we have a process whereby dissimilar social 
conditions lead to an identical custom. 

Among widely dispersed societies, for instance, the Siberian 
natives, Malays, American Indians, the tribes of Borneo, etc., 
there exists a custom known as teknonymy, in virtue of which 
after the birth of a child, the parents lay aside their own names 





81W. H. R. Rivers, Psychology and Ethnology (Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1926), p. 146. 
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and are thereupon known as father (or mother) of So-and-So. 
Tylor connected the custom with other traits accompanying a 
matrilineal system. Wilken, a Dutch ethnologist, thinks this 
custom, as well as that of the couvade, originated in the transi- 
tion of the matriarchal to the patriarchal family. Again, when 
teknonymy is limited only to the father, the practice has been 
ascribed to the wife’s inferior status. But convergence, that is, 
the opinion that different causes “converged” to like results 
seems to explain the practice for all cases. 

Diffusion, independent invention and convergence, are then 
the three theories at present advanced to account for the 
development of culture over the known world. Of the three 
the weight of argument is in favor of diffusion from a common 
center, or centers, of origin. Quatrefages pointed out long 
ago that primitive tribes traveled over long distances, often 
under very adverse circumstances. In his work “Human 
Species,” he wrote :” 


The exodus of the Kalmucks [a branch of the Mongolian family] answers 
all that may be advanced as to the impossibility of primitive migrations over 
the earth. In eight months, despite the extreme rigors of heat and cold, 
despite incessant attacks of implacable enemies [the Russians who pursued 
them], despite famine and thirst, this people covered a space equal in a 
straight line to about one-eighth of the circumference of the earth. Bearing 
in mind the enforced detours, the distance ought perhaps to be doubled. In 
view of this case, how can one doubt of larger voyages by a tribe proceeding 
undisturbed by stages, and fighting only on inhospitable soil, or against wild 
beasts ? 


Man has been an animal migrans from the earliest times, he 
has restlessly roamed over new territories, and what more 
natural than that he should leave at each stage of his wander- 
ings traits of his culture, “that complex whole which includes 
knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, custom, and any other 
capabilities and habits acquired by man as a member of 
society?” 





32New York, 1879 editton, p. 184. 
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Ptolemy the Geographer 


FRANCIS S. BETTEN, S.J. 


of the second century after Christ, is probably known 

to many of us only as the man who gave a definite shape 
to the theory that the earth is a globe situated in the center 
of the heavens, and that it is the point around which the sun 
and moon and stars move in daily and yearly cycles. The 
Ptolemaic System of the universe held undisputed sway in 
the minds of the learned and unlearned for nearly fifteen 
centuries. However, although historical atlases and even 
high-school textbooks frequently give some world-map under 
Ptolemy’s name, his importance as geographer is not fre- 
quently alluded to. Yet Ptolemy is the true Father of our 
science of geography. It is he that perfected the art of 
cartography and introduced or cleared up the mathematical 
principles which still govern it. 


Orc PTOLEMAEUS, the great Alexandrian 


I 


Ptolemy’s geographical ideas are chiefly contained in four 
books: the “Almagest”; the “Tetrabiblos”; the “Geogra- 
phy”; the “Astronomical Tables.” 

The word Almagest, the title under which this work is 
commonly known, is Arabic. Its Greek title, translated liter- 
ally into Latin, is Syntaxis Mathematica. But it is far from 
being a handbook of mathematics. It is rather a handbook 
of scientific astronomy. Here the author also treats of those 
facts which the present usage assigns to what we call “Mathe- 
matical Geography.” The Geocentric System is here dis- 
cussed and in particular the roundness of the earth explained 
and substantiated by a large number of interesting arguments, 
some being found in present-day geographic primers. 

The “Tetrabiblos” (a work consisting of four books) is 
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almost wholly devoted to the pseudo-science of astrology. It 
is, indeed, odd that so serious a mind as Ptolemy’s should have 
been subject to that rank superstition. He treats of the influ- 
ence of the stars upon human life and human character with 
the same solemn mein with which he views the geographical 
longitudes and latitudes of cities and mountains. Countless 
people who cared little for the other works of the great 
Alexandrian knew the “Tetrabiblos,” which, indeed, was the 
cause of very much of Ptolemy’s renown. The third work, 
the “Geography,” will occupy us in this article. 

The fourth is a collection of astronomico-geographical 
tables of the longitudes and latitudes of prominent places, 
chiefly cities. These ““Tabulae Manuales” are only now being 
recognized as a separate publication, whereas formerly they 
were frequently considered as a part, a sort of appendix, of 
the “Geography.” ‘They have come down to us either in frag- 
ments attached to the “Geography” or in separate, but often 
very confused, individual manuscript codices. They were, 
however, really compiled by its great author after the other 
works had been completed, and in not a few cases items which 
occur also in the “Geography” have here been corrected by 
Ptolemy himself according to better information. 


II 


The third work, commonly known as “Geography” is really 
the heart of the whole astronomico-geographical system of 
Ptolemy. Though six of its eight “books” are descriptive of 
countries and oceans, the author’s real purpose was to furnish 
a systematic instruction on how to draw correct maps. Since 
the earth is a globe, any representation of its surface must be 
that of the surface of a globe. The drawing of maps on a real 
globe would be the most natural, but it has the disadvantage 
that one cannot see the whole of the globe-map at one glance. 
Moreover, since the inhabited earth (the ozkumene) as far as 
it was known to Ptolemy, covered only a small part of the 
globe, the greater part of it would remain unused. 
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Ptolemy thus faced the problem of representing the spher- 
ical surface of the earth upon a flat surface, which, of course, 
is not possible without a sacrifice in accuracy. To reduce this 
sacrifice to a minimum and at the same time not to make the 
drafting of his maps too difficult, he devised several projec- 
tions differing according to the size of territory to be repre- 
sented bya map. His work is illustrated by three world maps, 
which cover the whole of the inhabited earth as far as known 
to him, and a large number of country and province maps. 
For the world maps he drew the middle meridian and the 
middle parallel as straight lines, while all the other meridians 
and parallels became curved. For the numerous country and 
province maps he simplified this network by omitting all 
curvatures. The parallels remained straight lines running 
east and west, and the meridians were straight lines converg- 
ing towards the north. In this network he entered the indi- 
vidual cities, islands, and other points according to their geo- 
graphical longitude and latitude. In his scientific way of 
procedure these two elements were to determine the place of 
a locality on the map; and he gives geographical longitude 
and latitude of some 8,000 places with all the exactness pos- 
sible in his days. 

It should be noted, however, that the genuine Ptolemaic 
world maps which have come down to us in the Greek manu- 
scripts, do not show the projection described by Ptolemy in 
the text. World maps so drawn, though they may go by his 
name, are not found in the oldest and best Greek codices. The 
original maps were, perhaps during the master’s lifetime and 
under his eyes, redrawn by another geographer, Agathodae- 
mon, upon a similar projection with the meridians as straight 
lines converging towards the north, only the parallels being 
curved. 

We now possess an excellent edition of this fundamental 
work of Ptolemy by Prof. Joseph Fischer, S.J., of Stella 
Matutina College, Feldkirch, Austria. Its title is: 
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CLaupit PTOLEMAEI GEOGRAPHIAE Copex Urpinas Gragcus 82, 
PuortotypiceE Depicrus. Epipir JosEPH FiscHeEr, S.J., CONSILIO ET 
OperA CURATORUM BIBLIOTHECAE VATICANAE.' 

This brilliant publication consists of four volumes. One, 
in large folio, contains facsimiles in original size of the 27 
maps of the Codex Urbinas Graecus 82, the 27 maps of the 
Vaticanus Latinus 5698, and 3 maps of the Urbinas Graecus 
83. The other three volumes are in large quarto size. They 
furnish, first, a complete facsimile edition of the text of the 
Urbinas Graecus 82, which is the best existing Greek manu- 
script, with a paleographic and critical Introduction to this 
Greek text, by Pio Franchi de Cavalieri; second, a mono- 
graph, entitled ‘““Prodromus” a volume of more than 600 large 
quarto pages on the life and works of Ptolemy, especially his 
“Geography,” its character, transmission by manuscripts, and 
influence in ancient and modern times; third, a volume with 
24 Greek, 2 Arabic, and 57 Latin maps, taken from a large 
variety and number of manuscripts. The “Prodromus” and 
the last named (third) volume of facsimile maps are Profes- 
sor Fischer’s personal contributions. 


III 


Father Joseph Fischer, S.J., has been styled the Sherlock 
Holmes of ancient maps. He has been discovering, working, 
and studying in the field of geography for more than thirty- 
eight years. His successes began in 1899 when he was rum- 
maging among the literary treasures of the library of Wolfegg 
Castle, an ancient residence of the Prince of Waldburg- 
Wolfegg-Waldsee. He there came upon a copy of the oldest 
map with the name of America, issued in 1507 by Martin 
Waldseemiller, and another map of 1516 by the same famous 
cartographer. There also came to light a beautiful manu- 
script of Ptolemy’s “Geography,” which proved to have 





1Published for the Bibliotheca Apostolica Vaticana by Otto Harrasowitz, Leipzig, 
Germany, and by R. J. Brill, Leiden, Holland. (Only 350 copies printed. Price 450 
Dutch Florins.) 
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served in the preparation of two early printed editions of the 
Alexandrian scholar’s work (Ulm, 1482 and 1486). 

In the desire of unearthing more copies of Waldseemiiller’s 
maps Father Fischer, with the financial support of the 
Austrian Institute of History made three journeys to Italian, 
French, and English libraries. He found no Waldseemiller 
maps, but an unexpectedly large number of manuscript maps 
and texts, both in Greek and Latin, of the “Geography” of 
Ptolemy. He resolved in consequence to devote his studies 
entirely to investigations concerning that great Alexandrian 
geographer. Monsignore Achille Ratti, then Librarian of 
the Ambrosian Library in Milan, now Pope Pius XI, called 
his attention to a Greek manuscript of the same work, which 
that library possessed, a hint which turned out to be of un- 
expected importance. This manuscript was different from 
all those so far seen by Father Fischer. It helped to lead him 
to the recognition of a double class of Greek manuscripts, 
which he calls the A-Redaction and the B-Redaction. Both 
have a very definite character. Those of the A-Redaction 
have only 26 part maps, beside the world map; those of the 
B-Redaction have, beside the world map, 64 or even 68 
country and province maps. They are also distinguished by 
the number and character of the entries of localities, and by 
the place they assign to the maps in the text. The numerous 
Latin translations made from the Greek text are all based 
upon Greek codices of the A-Redaction. 

Father Fischer’s greatest discoveries were made in the 
Vatican Library. Among its very numerous Ptolemy manu- 
scripts there was especially the Codex Urbinas Graecus 82, 
dating back to the year 1200 A.D., which turned out to be the 
best Greek copy of the A-Redaction; and the Codex Urbinas 
Graecus 83, a remarkable copy of the B-Redaction; and be- 
sides the Codex Vaticanus Latinus 5698, which holds a key 
position among the Latin translations. 

After much consultation with scholars of all countries, the 
authorities of the Vatican Library conceived the plan of the 
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grand publication which is now completed, and which is pre- 
eminently based upon the lifelong labors of its editor, Father 
Fischer. This noble edition will for a long time remain the 
standard work for the study of Ptolemy’s Geography, and will 
have to be consulted also, when the great geographer’s other 
works are made the subject of research.’ 


IV 


We should add a few remarks concerning Ptolemy’s lasting 
influence on the science of geography. 

Within the Greek-speaking world the “Geography” served 
as source of information and as regular textbook. We still 
have a manuscript of a summary produced by some school- 
master for his pupils, and this summary was probably not the 
only one. In view of the enormous disturbances in the Orient, 
especially the destructive wars waged by Mohammedan Arabs 
and Turks and the havoc wrought by them in all kinds of 
literary productions, is it surprising that we can still point to 
the works of at least five scholars of the Hellenistic times who 
based similar geographical elucubrations on it, partly with 
their own emendations? Even a geography written in Syriac 
betrays its dependence on Ptolemy in numerous points. We 
also know that, at the time when Arabic scholars cultivated 
the science of ancient Greece, several translations into Arabic 
had been in existence. The large Latin work of Ammianus 
Marcellinus is most extensively based on Ptolemy. 

But generally speaking the Roman Latin writers kept aloof 
from the Greek geography. Ptolemy was too scientific for 
them. They cared nothing for geographic longitude and 
latitude. All they wanted was the information how to get 





2The results of Fr. Fischer’s first historio-geographical studies are laid down in 
the following publications: (i) The Discoveries of the Northmen in America, by 
Jos. Fischer, S.J., London 1903. (ii) Die dlteste Karte mit dem Namen Amerika aus 
dem Jahre 1507 und die Carte Marina aus dem Jahre 1516 des M. Waldseemiiller, 
herausgegeben von Jos. Fischer, S.J. und Fr. R. von Wieser, Innsbruck. 1903. 
(iii) Map of the World by Jodocus Hondius of the year 1611. Edited by Edw. L. 
Stevenson and Jos. Fischer, S.J.. New York, 1907. 
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from one place to another. So they simply compiled lists of 
stations leading, for instance, from Rheims to Trier. Or they 
produced their itinerary maps, in which they entered the 
cities or towns and marked the distance between them by the 
number of miles, without regard to the position of places or 
countries on the globe. On the most famous of them the 
Mediterranean Sea has the shape of a somewhat broad river.’ 

The Middle Ages made no progress in the line of geogra- 
phy or map making. If they followed any lead it was that 
of the Romans, and they emancipated themselves from this 
also. One of the most brilliant productions of that period, 
the Mappa Mundi of Ebstorf, shows an idealized world. The 
upper part of the map is devoted to Asia, the lower left side 
to Europe, and the lower right side to Africa. All the cities 
appear with turreted walls. Jerusalem forms the center, and 
is a broad picture, like Rome, each of these cities being larger 
than the island of Sicily. Maps like these were not intended 
to serve any practical purpose, much less were they based 
upon mathematical reality. 

A change came with the Renaissance. About 1400, at the 
time of the great Councils, began the influx of Greek scholars 
into Italy, who brought with them, among other treasures of 
the Greek literature, copies of our Alexandrian geographer’s 
work. Italy took to the Greek geography. As early as 1406, 
the first translation of the “Geography” into Latin was fin- 
ished by Jacobus Angeli, and thereafter Latin translations, 
complete and partial, with and without maps, multiplied 
rapidly. More than thirty of them, all dating from the fif- 
teenth century, are described by Father Fischer in his 
“Prodromus,’ and he omits countless others. Ptolemy’s 





8W eltkarte des Castorius, genannt die Peutingersche Tafel. (Reproduced in colors.) 
By Konrad Miller. Published by Strecker und Schréder, Stuttgart, Germany. To this 
belongs the large work, Itineraria Romana: Rémische Reisewege, an der Hand der 
Tabula Peutingeriana dargestellt. By Konrad Miller. Same publisher. On both, see 
Roman Itineraries, by F. S. Betten, article in Catholic Hisforical Review, New Series, 
Vol. I (Total Vol. VII), Oct., 1921, pages 296-302. 
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“Geography” really became the vogue. By the middle of the 
century the art of printing was invented, and at once several 
complete printed editions of the large and expensive work 
helped to satisfy the common desire for this particular study. 

Then followed the period of the great geographical discov- 
eries, when new islands, coasts, and countries were continually 
reported to the astonished geographer, none of which fitted 
into the mathematical network devised by Ptolemy. But the 
eager students of the Alexandrian were equal to the task. At 
first they helped themselves by producing sectional maps for 
the new lands. But soon, very soon indeed, geographers 
courageously set to work at a grander problem, the production 
of a new world map with all the radical alterations and exten- 
sive additions demanded by the discoveries. In this way the 
Ptolemaic map itself more and more fell into oblivion. For 
two centuries the ancient material slowly gave way to the new 
entries and improvements and by 1800 every trace of the 
Ptolemaic inheritance had entirely disappeared from the 
maps of the modern world. 


V 


Yet though the name of the great Alexandrian no longer 
figures on the new maps, he remains the Father of modern 
geography and cartography. He had laid down for all times 
to come the principles on which any representation of the 
earth’s surface must be based, namely, scientific observation 
and mathematical exactness. —The mapmakers of the fifteenth 
and following centuries continued in his footprints when they 
charted the world according to their more extensive acquaint- 
ance with geographical facts. It was the study of Ptolemy’s 
“Geography” which had schooled their minds in correct geo- 
graphical thinking and in the appreciation of exact carto- 
graphical representation. A problem of no small magnitude 
lay before them, namely, the devising of a network of 
meridians and parallels suitable to cover the whole earth, not 
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merely one half of it. But they had not been studying their 
Ptolemy in vain. The large wall maps of the world by 
Waldseemiller and others testify to their ability in handling 
map projects of the largest dimensions. Nor was their work 
a revolution, or a sudden break with the past. It grew 
organically from the masterpieces they had admired in the 
works of the Alexandrian geographer and from the principles 
they had learned from him. They were his disciples, prob- 
ably the greatest and boldest he ever had. They themselves 
have been outstripped by successors who were helped by an 
ever-increasing amount of geographical facts and by a vast 
improvement in the instruments, methods, and materials avail- 
able for map construction. But the principles have remained 
those of the Alexandrian Claudius Ptolemaeus. 


POSTSCRIPT: PTOLEMY MANUSCRIPTS IN AMERICA 


Although we are a very young country we have known how to possess 
ourselves of a goodly number of ancient and very ancient manuscripts. Also 
some Ptolemy codices are on this side of the ocean. 

The Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, San Marino, Cali- 
fornia, owns a Latin Ptolemy manuscript called the “Wilton Codex,” of the 
fifteenth century. . 

Five codices are in the Newberry Library, Chicago, Illinois. Two of 
them, in Latin, date from the fifteenth century; one in Greek, from the 
fourteenth; one, consisting of maps only, probably of the early sixteenth 
century; and one, with a German commentary, possibly also of the early 
sixteenth century. 

The famous Latin “Ebner Codex,” of the fifteenth century, is in the Pub- 
lic Library of New York. Closely connected with this precious possession 
is a publication by E. L. Stevenson, one of the foremost American geog- 
raphers, a friend and collaborator of Father Fischer. “Claudius Ptolemaeus’ 
Geography; translated into English and edited by Edward Luther Stevenson; 
based upon Greek and Latin manuscripts and important late fifteenth and 
early sixteenth century printed editions; including reproductions of the maps 
from the Ebner manuscripts; with an introduction by Joseph Fischer.” 
XVI and 167 pages in folio (half leather binding, 60 dollars), published by 
the New York Public Library. 











The Apostle of California 


SERAPHIN MULLER, O.F.M., M.S. 


everlasting tribute. He brought civilization to our 

land, and in character and deed he deserves a fore- 
most place in the history of our State.” The Honorable 
Hiram W. Johnson, Governor of the State of California, 
thus eulogized the work of Junipero Serra, on the bicenten- 
nial of his birth, when he designated November 24, 1913, 
as “Serra Day” and proclaimed it a legal holiday. 

The Governor’s pledge was fulfilled on March 1, 1931, 
when the state of California placed the statue of Junipero 
Serra among the heroes of our country in Statuary Hall of 
our National Capitol. The valiant friar who planted the 
emblem of salvation on the shores of the Pacific from San 
Diego to San Francisco, carried that cross to Washington. A 
silent figure in bronze, he holds the cross aloft, a tribute to 
his noble life and an inspiration to future generations. And 
well has he taken his place in the Hall of Representatives, 
for while he labored on the distant shores of the Pacific to 
convert the Indians and to spread the frontiers of Spain, still, 
in the march of events, he actually developed California for 
the Nation then springing into existence on the shores of the 
Atlantic. 

California is proud of her first pioneer. This year of 1934 
has been designated as “Serra Year.” It is the sesquicenten- 
nial of the passing of the pathfinder, conqueror and apostle 
of California. The people of the Golden State look upon 
Padre Junipero Serra as the “founder of civilization in Cali- 
fornia.” By the force of his magnetic personality and with 
the cross his only weapon, he blazed the trail from San Diego 


eer the memory of Junipero Serra California owes an 





1Engelhardt, The Missions and Missionaries of California, Vol. II, Second Edi- 
tion, p. 675. 
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to San Francisco, made the Indians his friends, and taught 
them to live as rational human beings, serving God their 
Creator, and living industriously in organized society. 


I 


The Apostle of California was born in the village of Petra 
on the Island of Majorca, on November 24, 1713. This child 
who was destined to baptize so many heathen Indians, was 
cleansed in the saving waters of Regeneration on the very day 
of his birth. At the age of sixteen he entered the Franciscan 
Order. He had always been a pious youth, and now in the 
sacred precincts of the cloister, he made rapid progress in 
the exercise of virtue. His favorite book was the “Chronicles 
of the Seraphic Order.” The lives of these holy and vener- 
able men he read with such attention and devotion that they 
became firmly impressed upon his memory. His brethren 
were often edified at the enthusiasm with which the young 
friar related the events of their lives. It was, no doubt, from 
reading these glorious accounts, that his soul became in- 
flamed with a holy desire to imitate these saintly men who 
had given their lives for the conversion of pagan and bar- 
barous people. 

Father Junipero began his active career as a professor of 
philosophy. Later he received the degree of Doctor of 
Sacred Theology from the Lullian University and then oc- 
cupied the chair of Dogma in that institution. As a pro- 
fessor he was distinguished for his profound learning, and 
as a pulpit orator his fame spread throughout Spain. A\l- 
though these early achievements held out brilliant promises 
for a glorious career, still his life-work was not destined to 
be in the professorial chair nor in the pulpit, but in the dis- 
tant Indian Missions of California. 

The voice of God called him and he volunteered for mis- 
sionary work among the benighted natives of the New 
World. At the age of thirty-six he left Cadiz on August 28, 
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1749, and arrived at Vera Cruz after a stormy trip of ninety- 
nine days. With one companion he traveled on foot to Mex- 
ico City. On the rough and tedious journey he was bitten by 
a mosquito. During the night, without knowing it, he 
scratched his swollen and itching foot so much, that the next 
morning he found it all bloody. This left a sore that was 
to be his constant affliction throughout life. On the last day 
of the year he arrived at the Shrine of Our Lady of Guada- 
lupe. The next day he offered the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
in thanksgiving for the Divine protection bestowed upon him 
during the perilous journey. The same day he went to the 
College of San Fernando, which was only a few miles distant. 

The College of San Fernando was at that time the head- 
quarters of missionary activity throughout Mexico. Here 
Padre Serra remained for five months. He was then sent to 
the Sierra Gorda to take up the work his heart desired. In 
this missionary field he labored zealously for nine years. Re- 
called to the College of San Fernando, he was assigned to 
the duty of preaching and conducting missions among the 
Spanish speaking population of Mexico. 

In the year 1767 Father Junipero received orders to go to 
the Missions of Lower California. For about a year he was 
stationed at the Mission of Loreto, but this was only a tem- 
porary appointment. Padre Junipero had now reached the 
age of fifty-five, yet the work for which his name was to 
stand in letters of gold in the annals of history was still to 
be accomplished. 

Forth from Loreto into the uncharted ways of Alta Cali- 
fornia he ventured in 1769. A royal expedition was sent to 
colonize California. The expedition was divided into two 
parties, one went by land and the other by sea. Portola led 
the soldiers and Junipero Serra, as presidente of the Missions 
to be founded in Upper California, led the Friars. When 
they reached Vellicata, Fray Junipero’s leg began to trouble 
him severely. Portola did not wish to be encumbered with 
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the sick friar so he wrote to the Inspector General Galvez 
to send Father Palou in his place. Padre Serra, trusting in 
Divine aid, insisted on going and Galvez supported him. 

At the end of the first day’s journey, six leagues out from 
Vellicata, the pain in his leg became so intense that he could 
neither stand nor sit. Even when he lay down, he suffered 
such agony that he could not sleep. Portola offered to send 
him back to Vellicata in a litter, but Padre Serra was de- 
termined to goon. He said: 

Please do not speak to me further about this matter, because I trust in 
God who will give me the strength to reach San Diego, as He has given 
me strength to come this far, and in case this is not His good pleasure for 
me, I shall resign myself to His holy will. Even if I die on the road I 
will not go back. You can bury me here and I shall gladly remain among 
these pagan people, if such be the will of God for me. 


Not wishing to be a hindrance to the expedition Father 
Serra asked one of the muleteers for a remedy. ‘The latter 
replied :° 

Father, what do I know about remedies? Am I a surgeon? I am only 
a muleteer and I only know how to cure the galls on the back of pack 
animals. 

Very well, my son, consider me one of your beasts of burden, and that 
this sore is a gall sore. The pain I feel is so great that I cannot sleep. 
Please make the remedy and apply it just as if I were one of your animals. 


The muleteer took a little tallow, mixed it with herbs and 
placed the poultice on his leg and foot. The suffering friar 
slept well that night and arose the next morning feeling 
much better. Portola and his men were astonished to see the 
friar so suddenly restored to health and ready to go on with 
the expedition. 

On July 1, the land expedition arrived at San Diego. Two 
weeks later, a party was sent up the California coast to locate 





2Paléu, Relacién Histérica de la Vida y Apostélicas Tareas del Venerable Padre 
Fray Junipero Serra, p. 73. 
3Ibid., pp. 73-74. 
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Monterey Bay, which had been discovered by Vizcaino in 
1602. In the meantime one of the ships, the San Antonio, 
returned to Mexico to bring a fresh supply of provisions. 
Father Serra remained at San Diego and immediately began 
his apostolic work. He founded Mission San Diego de Al- 
cala on July 16, the day on which the Spaniards celebrate 
the triumph of the Most Holy Cross. On this occasion Father 
Palou, his biographer, writes :* 

He hoped that just as the Spaniards had gained a great victory over the 
barbarous Mohammedans in the year 1212 through the power of that sacred 
emblem, they might also win a victory by raising the standard of the Holy 
Cross, and by putting to flight all the army of Hell, bring under subjection to 
the gentle yoke of our holy Faith all the savage tribes of pagans that inhabit 
this new California. 


On January 24 of the following year, the land expedition 
returned from the North weary, depressed and half starved. 
They had stood on Point Pinos, they had seen Vizcaino’s 
oak and yet they did not recognize Monterey Bay. Since the 
San Antonio had not returned, the food supply was running 
low. The commander, therefore, decided to abandon Cali- 
fornia and return to Mexico. 

To Padre Serra this was a sad blow. He had come to teach 
the Indians the way to God and now his fondest hopes were 
about to be shattered. He pleaded with the commander but 
to no effect. The latter plainly stated that if the San Antonio 
did not arrive before the feast of St. Joseph, the expedition 
would depart. The heart-broken missionary stormed Heaven 
that the relief ship would arrive in time to save California. 
He even decided that should the expedition leave Alta Cali- 
fornia, he would remain alone. The good padre held a 
novena in preparation for the feast of St. Joseph. On the day 
itself he celebrated a High Mass.and preached. Then while 
the soldiers were preparing for the return trip on the next 
day, he went to the seashore and watched the entire day. 





‘Tbid., p. 82. 
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Towards evening his faith was rewarded. A ship was sighted 
passing the harbor. Padre Serra urged Portola to remain a 
few days longer. He insisted that it must have been the San 
Antonio on its way to Monterey Bay, and the captain would 
surely return to San Diego when he found no one in that 
port. A few days later the San Antonio entered the harbor 
and California was saved by the faith and zeal of Junipero 
Serra. 

As the San Antonio arrived in port well loaded with pro- 
visions, Portola decided to send another expedition in search 
of Monterey Bay. The Governor led the land expedition 
while Padre Serra sailed with Captain Pérez on the San 
Antonio. They left San Diego on April 16. After a month 
and a half of difficult sailing in bad weather, they succeeded 
in locating the missing port of Monterey. The land expedi- 
tion had arrived a week earlier. 

On this occasion Padre Serra wrote to his life-long friend, 
Father Palou:* 


On the feast of Pentecost, the third of June, after having gathered to- 
gether all the officers of the ship and all the rest of the people under the 
oak tree in the little canyon where the Fathers of that other expedition had 
held their celebration, an altar was erected, the bells were hung up and 
rung, the hymn Veni Creator was sung, and the water blessed, and finally 
a large wooden cross was erected and the royal standard set up. I sang 
the first Mass to be celebrated since that time. Then we sang the “Hail to 
Our Lady” before the image of our Most Illustrious Queen on the altar. 
Thereupon I preached a sermon to the assembled people. After the service 
had been concluded with the Te Deum the officers performed the ceremony 
of taking formal possession of the land in the name of the King, our Lord 
(whom may God prosper). Afterwards we ate our dinner in the shade 
of a tree on the beach. The whole service was accompanied with much 
thunder of powder both on land and from the ship. To God alone be given 
all honor and glory. 


On this same day Mission San Carlos Borromeo was 
founded, and a little chapel was begun next to the garrison. 


5Ibid., pp. 101-102. 
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The Indians were at first shy, because they had been fright- 
ened by the discharge of artillery which accompanied the 
ceremonies of occupation. Gradually curiosity overcame 
their timidity, and Padre Serra won their confidence with his 
kindness and little presents of beads and articles of food. 
Soon they became quite friendly and on December 26, the 
first Indian of Monterey received Baptism. 

A curious incident partly explains the docility of the 
Monterey Indians and their attraction to the Christian re- 
ligion. The members of the first land expedition set up a 
large cross near Point Pinos. On the second expedition, 
Father Crespi in his diary relates :° 


We found the cross surrounded on all sides by arrows and little branches 
with many feathered crests, stuck up in the ground, which had been put 
there by the gentiles. There was also a string of sardines, still somewhat 
fresh, hanging from a branch at the side of the cross. On another there was 
a piece of meat and at the foot of the cross there was a pile of mussels. 


The Spaniards wondered at the meaning of these strange 
tokens, but no one could offer a plausible explanation. As 
soon as some of the indians had been baptized and could com- 
municate their impressions in Spanish they gave the following 
explanation :’ 


They said that the first time they saw any of our people, they noticed 
that everyone wore a very brilliant cross on his breast. When they had 
gone away, leaving that large cross standing on the shore, so great was 
the fear that it inspired in them, that none of them dared go near that 
sacred symbol; because they saw it, after the sun had set and the shades of 
night had come on, filled with the splendors of a great light, which seemed 
to them to make it grow as it were until it reached up to the very heaven. 
But when they drew near to it by day, when these strange appearances 
were absent, and it was seen in its natural form, they tried to win its favor 
in order that it might not do them any harm. For this reason they had 
brought it their offering of meat, fish and mussels; and when in wonderment 
they noticed that it did not eat anything, they made the offering of arrows 





SIbid., p. 106. 
TIbid., p. 106. 
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and feathered crests as a sign that they wished to make peace with the Holy 
Cross and with the people who put it there. 


This strange story was repeated by several Indians on dif- 
ferent occasions without any variations. 

As the site of Mission San Carlos was found to be un- 
satisfactory due to a lack of water for irrigation, Father Serra 
explored the region around Monterey. About three miles 
away, he found a fertile spot located along the banks of the 
Carmel river. Here they would have sufficient water to ir- 
rigate the fields and to supply all the needs of the Mission. 
The ardent zeal for the conversion of the Indians that ever 
burned in the heart of Junipero Serra would not allow him 
to remain at San Carlos. He set men to work cutting timber 
for the new structure and then traveled south into the Santa 
Lucia mountains. 

Twenty-five leagues from Monterey he found a wide plain 
in a canyon near ariver. Padre Serra ordered that the mules 
should be unloaded and the bells hung from the branch of 
a tree. As soon as they were set in their place the enthusiastic 
missionary rang the bells lustily, at the same time crying out:* 
“Hear, O Gentiles! Come, O come to the Holy Church! 
Come, O come and receive the Faith of Jesus Christ!” Father 
Miguel Pieras, one of the missionaries, watched him awhile 
and then said: “Why do you weary yourself unnecessarily? 
This is not the place where the church is to stand, nor is there 
anywhere in these regions a single pagan soul within hearing 
distance. It is useless to ring the bells.” To this Padre 
Serra replied: “In this way, Father, let me give expression to 
the sentiments of my heart. I wish that this bell might be 
heard in all the world, or at least that this bell might be 
heard by all the pagan people who live in this sierra.” 

Then they set up a large cross, constructed a little shelter 
of branches, and erected an altar. Here Padre Junipero 
celebrated the first Mass on July 14, 1771, in honor of San 





SThid., p. 122. 
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Antonio, the patron of the Mission. As he turned to preach 
the sermon he noticed in the distance a solitary Indian who 
had been attracted by the ringing of the bells. During the 
sermon he expressed the sentiments of joy that flowed from 
his heart:° 


I trust in God and in the favor of San Antonio that this Mission will 
become a great settlement of many Christians, because we see here what has 
not been seen at any of the other Missions. An Indian is present at the very 
first Mass. He will surely not fail to communicate to his companions what 
he has here seen. 


When the work at San Antonio was well under way Fray 
Junipero returned to Monterey. He went to the new site of 
San Carlos, superintended the work of building the Mission, 
and often helped along with the work. The pagan Indians 
frequently came to visit the venerable Father. He first made 
the sign of the Cross on their foreheads, and then brought 
them to worship before the cross he had erected. When 
these sacred ceremonies were over, he always gave them some 
little present, either food, beads, or some other trinkets. He 
taught the Christian Indians to greet everybody with the 
holy words: “Amar a Dios’—“Love God.” The practice be- 
came so general that even the pagan Indians used it not only 
in speaking to the Fathers but also to any other Spaniard. 

The new church and dwelling were finished near the close 
of the year 1771. Mission San Carlos was then transferred 
from Monterey to its new site on the Carmel river. It was 
now called San Carlos del Rio Carmelo, whence it received 
the popular name of Mission Carmel. 

In the meantime the missionaries from San Diego founded 
the fourth Mission in California at San Gabriel on September 
8, 1771. Inthe following year Padre Serra began what might 
be called his first official visitation of the Missions of Cali- 
fornia. Some time before, there was a scarcity of food at 
San Diego. The governor sent provisions from Monterey 
for San Diego and San Gabriel. Now Monterey was in want. 
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A ship had arrived in San Diego with supplies, but the cap- 
tain was unwilling to risk the trip to Monterey, since winter 
would overtake him while in that port. This event occasioned 
his journey to San Diego. 

Leaving Monterey he stopped at San Antonio and found a 
large number of Christian Indians. He brought along one 
of the missionaries from this Mission, and traveled some 
twenty-five leagues further south into the Valley of the Bears. 
Here he set up a large wooden cross, celebrated Holy Mass 
and formally established, on September 1, 1772, Mission San 
Luis Obispo, the fifth Mission of California. Fray Junipero 
left at this Mission the Father from San Antonio, two Cali- 
fornia Indians, and five soldiers together with sufficient pro- 
visions. 

As Padre Serra traveled the eighty leagues from San Luis 
Obispo to San Gabriel, he found the iand well populated 
with Indians and his heart ached that he could not imme- 
diately establish more Missions, especially along the Santa 
Barbara Channel. He stopped at San Gabriel for a short 
time only, in order to inspect the Mission, and then hurried 
on to San Diego. He arrived at this place on September 16. 
Father Serra prevailed upon Captain Pérez to brave the 
dangers of winter in the northern port of Monterey, since the 
fate of the Missions and the salvation of the Indians de- 
pended on the timely arrival of provisions. 

He then set about making preparations for the foundation 
of Mission San Buenaventura. Discussing the matter with 
Commander Fages, he was told that the Mission could not 
be established. A new Viceroy had been appointed in Mex- 
ico City, who was not familiar with conditions in California. 
He sent no instructions to continue the work of colonization 
and evangelization, and furthermore had given positive 
orders to abandon the port of San Blas, upon which the Cali- 
fornia Missions depended as a base of supplies. In this state 
of affairs Father Serra decided to proceed to Mexico City 
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and explain the case to the Viceroy. Sixty years of age, and 
suffering from a painful running sore on one leg, he under- 
took the sea voyage to San Blas and then the two hundred 
league trip overland from the seaport to the Capital. Bring- 
ing with him a youthful neophyte from Monterey, he arrived 
in Mexico City on February 6, 1773, very tired, careworn 
and emaciated. 

The missionary’s visit to the Capital was of the utmost 
importance. His Excellency Don Antonio Bucareli received 
the venerable Father most cordially. When the Viceroy 
heard Father Serra’s plea, he promised to do all he could 
to promote the spiritual conquest of California. He asked 
Father Serra to write a detailed report of all the things he 
considered necessary for the spiritual and temporal welfare 
of the Missions. 

In the meantime Bucareli dispatched a ship with provisions 
for California, and ordered that work should be resumed on 
the frigate that lay half finished in the harbor of San Blas. 
The Viceroy was so well pleased with Father Serra’s report 
that he sent the original copy to Spain. At once he ordered 
the rehabilitation of the port of San Blas. Calling together 
the Council of War and State, he himself pleaded the cause 
of the California Missions. They voted favorably on Father 
Serra’s report and granted even more than the fervent mis- 
sionary requested. During the seven months that Padre Serra 
remained in Mexico City he held frequent discussions and 
long conversations with His Excellency. Bucareli was so 
affected by the religious zeal of the missionary that he became 
a most enthusiastic supporter of missionary activity in Cali- 


. fornia. 


His work successfully completed, the happy Father Juni- 
pero left the Capital in September, 1773. When about to 
board the vessel at San Blas, several persons reminded him of 
what he had said before. They said: 





10Ibid., p. 158. 
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Father Presidente, your prophesy has been fulfilled, for you will re- 
member that when you came on shore from Monterey, you told us to 
hurry with the building of the frigate as you intended to return in it to 
that port. We laughed at you then because we were only thinking of 
setting fire to it in order to get the old iron out of her hulk. Everyone said 
that the port was to be abandoned. Now we see that your prophesy has 
been fulfilled and you are really going to sail in it. May God keep your 
Reverence and give you a good voyage. 


The ship arrived in San Diego on March 13, 1774. The 
frigate continued on to Monterey, but Father Serra traveled 
the one hundred and seventy leagues on foot in order to visit 
the missionaries along the coast. On May I1 he arrived at 
Monterey. | 

Missionary work had progressed rapidly at San Diego. 
On October 3, 1775, the Christian community was increased 
by the baptism of sixty persons. But these ideal conditions 
were to receive a temporary setback. The enemy of souls 
incited two Christian Indians to apostatize. They went 
around the neighboring rancherias, and stirred up the In- 
dians to attack both the presidio and the Mission. On the 
night of November 4 they fell upon the Mission, stole 
clothing, ornaments, and everything they wanted, and finally 
set fire to the buildings. Father Luis Jayme hearing the 
noise came out to investigate. When the Indians recognized 
him, they seized the missionary and dragged him away to 
a nearby arroyo. Here they beat his body with their wooden 
clubs, shot him with their arrows, and multilated his body. 
When Padre Serra received the report he exclaimd:” 
“Thanks be to God! The soil has now been watered with 
blood. We shall soon see the complete subjugation of the 
Indians of San Diego.” 

Father Serra decided to go to San Diego at once to rebuild 
the Mission. He was detained, however, at Monterey and 
did not arrive at San Diego until June 12 of the following 
year. He found the Fathers still living in the garrison. The 





1Ibid., p. 184. 
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leaders of the attack had been made prisoners and the Indians 
were quiet. Padre Serra, therefore, ordered the reconstruc- 
tion work to be started. All went well for two weeks till Ri- 
vera, the military commander, under the pretext that the 
Indians were planning another attack, recalled the soldiers 
and thus stopped the work on the Mission. It was Rivera, 
also, who had delayed the foundation of the Mission and 
Pueblo of San Francisco; although Colonel Anza had 
brought the colonists from Sonora. When the Viceroy heard 
this, he removed Rivera and appointed Don Felipe de Neve, 
Governor of Upper California. 

Three weeks later reenforcements arrived from Old Cali- 
fornia with orders to continue the work of rebuilding San 
Diego and to found San Juan Capistrano. As soon as re- 
building operations were in full progress, Father Serra left to 
establish the Mission of San Juan Capistrano. Work had been 
started on this Mission before, but it was discontinued when 
San Diego was destroyed. November 1, 1776, marks the sec- 
ond and permanent foundation of the Mission. 

While Fray Junipero was in the South, Mission Dolores 
was founded at San Francisco on June 29, 1776; and Mission 
Santa Clara on January 12, 1777. His work completed at 
San Diego, Father Serra then returned to San Carlos where 
he arrived some time in January of 1777. The Governor, 
Don Felipe de Neve reached Monterey, his headquarters, on 
February 3. After conferring with the Governor, Father 
Serra traveled northward to the new Missions of Santa Clara 
and San Francisco. When he beheld San Francisco Bay 
and the Golden Gate for the first time he exclaimed :* “Our 
Father St. Francis has now conducted this procession of Mis- 
sions, headed by the Holy Cross, until he has arrived at the 
extreme end of California, for to go further it is necessary to 
do so by ship.” 

Returning to San Carlos, he received in the latter part of 
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June, 1778, the document which granted him the faculties to 
administer the Sacrament of Confirmation. Shortly after- 
wards he conferred this Sacrament for the first time upon 
the Indians of San Carlos. Then he embarked on the frigate 
and sailed to San Diego to confirm the Indians and the chil- 
dren of the soldiers. On his return trip he stopped at each 
Mission to administer the Sacrament to the Neophytes and 
to all who had not yet received it. From the central Mission 
of San Carlos, he made many trips to the Missions in the 
vicinity to confirm the Indians as soon as they were sufficiently 
instructed. 

After many delays on the part of the Governor, word 
finally came to Padre Serra at San Carlos that Mission San 
Buenaventura would be founded. From Monterey he went 
to San Gabriel. As he passed through San Antonio and San 
Luis Obispo, he confirmed the Indians at these Missions. The 
expedition set out from San Gabriel on March 26, the Tues- 
day of Holy Week. On Easter Sunday, 1782, Father Serra 
blessed the ground and cross, and then sang the first Mass. 
The pagan Indians were delighted with their new neighbors 
and willingly helped to build the church and house for the 
Fathers. During the month of April, the Governor came to 
San Buenaventura. Some days later, he and Father Serra 
left to found Santa Barbara some thirty miles up the coast. 

Padre Serra again blessed the ground and cross and cele- 
brated Holy Mass in a little hut built for the purpose. The 
next day work was begun on the presidio. The Governor, 
however, announced that the Mission would not be started 
until the presidio was completed. When the Father Presi- 
dente heard this he replied: “Since I am not needed here, 
seeing that the Mission is not to be founded, I propose to go 
to Monterey.” 

Very often during the past years the venerable missionary’s 
sore leg caused him great pain. A doctor who saw the ulcer 
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on his foot said it was a miracle that he could walk. Now a 
severe pain in his chest became an added affliction. Whenever 
someone suggested the application of a remedy, he would 
say: “Never mind, we might make it worse; I shall get along 
somehow.” Then he would quote the words of St. Agatha: 
“Medicinam carnalem corpori meo nunquam exhibui” (1 
have never applied carnal medicine to my body). The pain 
in his chest was, no doubt, a result of his method of preaching 
missions to the faithful in Mexico. When he finished his ser- 
mon and came to the Act of Contrition, he would take his cru- 
cifix in one hand and a large stone in the other, and beat his 
breast vigorously. At other times in his sermons on Hell and 
eternity, he would apply a lighted candle to the bare flesh of 
his chest. After his return to Monterey the pain in his chest 
became worse, and he grew weaker. Nevertheless, he decided 
to make a last visit to all the Missions. In his love for others 
he neglected his own health, for he did not wish to deprive 
anyone of the Sacrament of Costemedion. 

Before embarking he wrote a long letter to Father Palou 
at San Francisco. Concluding his instructions, he said: “I 
write all this because I may return by mail, since I feel seri- 
ously ill.”” He reached San Diego in September, 1783 no bet- 
ter in health, but greatly animated in spirit. He confirmed 
the Neophytes at this Mission and then started the long jour- 
ney of one hundred and seventy leagues back to Monterey. 
So weak did he appear on the trip that the Fathers at San 
Gabriel thought he would die on the road before he reached 
San Buenaventura. Up El Camino Real he trudged anointing 
everyone of his beloved Indians with the Chrism of Salva- 
tion. 

In January of 1784 he arrived at San Carlos somewhat bet- 
ter in health, but still a sick man. He gave his weary body no 
rest. He was busy from morning till evening instructing the 
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Indians and performing all the routine Mission exercises. 
Near the end of April he left on his last confirmation tour to 
San Francisco. On his return he stopped at Santa Clara to 
dedicate the new church and to confirm the Indians. At this 
Mission he became so sick that he spent several days in spir- 
itual exercises and prepared for death. Yet even with the ap- 
proach of death, his determined will gave strength to his feeble 
body. His health improved somewhat, and he was able to 
return to San Carlos. Here he instructed all the Neophytes 
who had not yet been confirmed. His faculties to administer 
Confirmation expired on July 16, 1784. When that day ar- 
rived, there was not a single Indian at his Mission who had 
not received Confirmation. 

On the same day he received a letter from the College of 
San Fernando, stating that they could supply no missionaries 
for the Channel Mission. They had no one to send, for some 
had died and others had returned to Spain. This, indeed, was 
a sad blow to the fervent heart of Padre Serra. He had hoped 
to see the Channel Mission founded before his death, but now 
his plans were shattered. This letter was his death warrant. 

Knowing that his death was near at hand, he summoned his 
lifelong friend, Father Palou. The latter hurried from his 
Mission at San Francisco. On his arrival, he found the Father 
Presidente very weak. Nevertheless, the intrepid missionary 
went to the church every afternoon to recite the Christian 
Doctrine and the prayers with the Neophytes. In this way 
he dragged on for a few days more. 

On the twenty-sixth he arose quite exhausted. The whole day 
he spent in retirement, and in the evening repeated his gen- 
eral confession to Father Palou. On the morning of the 
twenty-seventh, Father Palou found him reading his breviary. 
Later in the morning he insisted on going to church to receive 
Holy Viaticum. His biographer writes:” 
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While I was preparing the incense in order to begin the religious cere- 
mony the ardent servant of God intoned the Tantum ergo Sacramentum, 
with his natural voice as sonorous as when in good health, while the tears in 
his eyes manifested his emotion. I administered Holy Viaticum to him with 
all the ceremonies of the ritual. When this most devout service had been 
concluded, which I had never seen administered under such circumstances, 
his Reverence remained kneeling in the same posture, giving thanks to the 
Lord. 

That night he felt worse and asked for the Holy Oils. This Holy Sacra- 
ment he received seated on a little stool made of rushes. He recited the 
Litany of the Saints and the Penitential Psalms with us. ‘That whole 
night he did not sleep a wink. The greater part of the time he spent on 
his knees, leaning his chest against the boards of his bed. When I asked 
him why he did not lie down for a little while, he replied that he felt easier 
in that position. 

I went in soon after and asked him if he wished Absolution and the ap- 
plication of the Plenary Indulgence. He replied in the affirmative. He 
prepared himself for it, and then, getting on his knees, he received the 
Plenary Absolution and I applied to him the Plenary Indulgence of the 
Order. With this he was greatly comforted and spent the rest of the night 
in the manner I have described. 

The next day, August 28, the feast of St. Augustine, he felt better; 
although he had not slept or eaten anything. About ten o’clock in the 
morning, Captain Don José Cafiizares and the Royal Chaplain Don 
Cristobal Diaz from the frigate, came to see him. He greeted them af- 
fectionately and received them with every mark of esteem, ordering the bells 
to be rung in their honor. After they had related their experiences in Peru, 
whence they had recently returned, he said: “Well, sirs, I am thankful, that 
after so long a time in which we have not seen one another and in which 
you have made so many voyages, you have been able to come to this far 
distant port in order to place a little earth on my body.” 

Not long after he asked me to sprinkle the room with holy water. This 
I did, and when I asked him if he felt any pain, he said, “No.” But he 
asked me to do it that he might have none. Then he remained awhile in 
profound silence. Suddenly he spoke to me as if much frightened and said: 
“T have come under the shadow of a great fear; I am very much afraid. 
Read to me the Recommendations for the Departing Soul.” The dying man 
answered the responses as if he were well, sitting on his little stool, and 
moving all our hearts to tenderness. 

As soon as I had finished, he burst forth quite full of joy, saying: “Thanks 
be to God! He has taken away my fear! Thanks be to God! Now I am 
not afraid, let us go outside!” We all went to another little outer room 
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with his Reverence. All were astonished and filled with joy at seeing this 
new spirit in him. 

He sat down on a chair by the table, took up his breviary, and began 
to recite the psalms. As soon as he had finished, I reminded him that it 
was after one o'clock in the afternoon, and asked him if he would like a 
cup of broth. He assented and took it. After giving thanks, he said: 
“Let us now go to rest.” He walked to his little room, where he had his 
bed of boards. Removing his mantle and taking his cross, he lay down on 
the blanket that covered the boards in order to rest. We all thought it 
was to sleep, since during the whole night he had not closed his eyes. The 
officers went out to dine, but as I was somewhat solicitous for him, I 
returned after a few moments. I went up to the bed to see if he were 
asleep, and I found him just as we had left him, but now asleep in the 
Lord. His body showed no other sign of death than the cessation of breath- 
ing. He seemed to be asleep, and we all devoutly believe that he slept in 
the Lord, a little before two in the afternoon on St. Augustine’s Day, in the 
year 1784, and that he went to receive in Heaven the reward of his Apostolic 
labors. 


When the mission bell mournfully tolled the death of Padre 
Junipero, the Indians and Spaniards alike rushed to his body 
to pay their last respects. The sorrowing Neophytes brought 
bouquets of wild flowers to adorn the beloved form of their 
lamented Father. In the evening the corpse was brought to 
the Church where the Office of the Dead was chanted. All 
night long the vigil lasted. Two soldiers were placed as 
sentinels to prevent any indiscreet acts of devotion or pious 
thefts. Even with these precautions many snipped off parts 
of his habit or pieces of his hair to keep as remembrances 
of their beloved Father. 

On the following day the funeral took place amid the 
prayers and sobs of the Indians and Spaniards. Everyone 
wished to have the honor of bearing the body to the grave. 
The funeral procession wound its way twice around the plaza, 
and the pallbearers were frequently changed to satisfy the 
devotion of all. His body was laid to rest on the Gospel side 
of the Sanctuary of his beloved Mission, San Carlos del Rio 
Carmelo. 

Thus passed the noble Padre Junipero Serra at the age 
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of seventy years. Fifty-three he spent in the Franciscan 
Order, thirty-five among the Indians of America, and fifteen 
in California. At the time of his death nine hallowed sanc- 
tuaries dispensed the merits of Christ’s Redemption to these 
children of the New World. The souls of five thousand, eight 
hundred Indians had been clothed in Sanctifying Grace. On 
his apostolic journeys up and down EI] Camino Real, the ven- 
erable missionary confirmed five thousand, three hundred and 
seven persons. 

At Mission Carmel the body of the Apostle of California 
still rests. Great changes have taken place since his death. 
The nine Missions grew to twenty-one. They flourished. 
Thousands of Indians found peace and happiness and salva- 
tion within the sacred walls of the Missions. Then the greed 
of man despoiled the Missions. The Friars died, the Indians 
were scattered, the Mission buildings fell into ruin. Some 
were preserved before they fell victims to the ravages of 
time, others have been restored. These now stand along El 
Camino Real as monuments to the heroic zeal of Padre 
Junipero Serra and his worthy band of Friars. 
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Book Reviews 


The following books have been chosen for review because they are judgea 
to be contributions which are likely to have an influence or which manifest 
a distinctive trend in a definite field of knowledge. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


HicH Gops In NortH America. By W. Schmidt. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1933. Pp. vii, 149. $2.75. 


THE FEAR OF THE DEAD IN PRIMITIVE RELIGION. By Sir James George 
Frazer. London: MacMillan and Co., 1933. Pp. viii, 204. $2.75. 


Our Primitive ConTeMporariEs. By George Peter Murdock, Ph. D. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1934. Pp. xxii, 614. $5.00. 


Here in America, there is a steadily growing demand among anthropologists 
for what is known as the historical approach. The movement did not start 
here. It owes its origin to the German school of ethnologists who had come 
to realize the ineffectualness of the a-priori arguments of the evolutionists and 
the drastic need of substituting facts for theories. One of the leading pro- 
ponents and early defenders of the historical method has been Father Wilhelm 
Schmidt, $.V.D., who now ably illustrates the soundness of the new method 
of approach in the scholarly little volume before us. 

In connection with an earlier publication of Father Schmidt, Professor 
Rose, of the University of St. Andrews, with good reason observed: “The 
name of Father Schmidt is known wherever Anthropology and Comparative 
Religion is studied; his learning and industry are as familiar as his name.” 
What is not generally known, however, is the fact that the present distin- 
guished Professor of Ethnology and Linguistics in the University of Vienna 
dates back the real impetus to his life work to a meeting with that brilliant 
exponent of the theory of the existence of true “High Gods” among primitive 
peoples, Andrew Lang, who, in the defense of what was regarded in that day 
as his “anacronistic” views, was in a sense a full generation ahead of his time. 
The meeting took place in London in 1910 and resulted, as Father Schmidt 
now tells us, in his undertaking the continuation of certain parts of the work 
of the great Scottish scholar. And it must have been a consolation to 
Andrew Lang, before his death in 1912, to realize that he was leaving the 
cause in such capable hands. For, it was in that same year that the first 
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volume of Father Schmidt’s really monumental work, Ursprung der 
Gottesidee, actually appeared. 

Three Amerindian groups furnish the material for the present survey which 
is based on a course of lectures delivered at Manchester College, Oxford, in 
the Spring of 1932. The Indians of North-Central California, the Algonkins 
and the Selish, styled by Father Schmidt as the three oldest primitive peoples 
of North America, are in turn studied in detail regarding their beliefs in 
High Gods and kindred subjects, and it is the author’s well-balanced conclu- 
sion that we find among them 
a belief which, especially in the oldest of them, the North-Central Californians and 
the Algonkins, is of quite a particular character by virtue of the high importance 
attributed to the idea of creation. It is not only that these peoples have developed 
wonderful creation legends which form the main subject to their initiations and 
solemn ceremonies, but also it is the fact that quite a number of them have reached 
the highest summit of the idea of creation, denied even to Aristotle, viz., the belief in 
creatio ex nihilo, only by the will of the all-powerful Creator. 


Following the historical method, Father Schmidt has built up, with pains- 
taking research, a convincing argument from well-established and coordinated 
facts that among the oldest primitive peoples of North America unquestionably 
their religious practices ‘‘are religions in the truest and fullest sense of the 
term.” Moreover: “In each of these religions there exists a true High 
God,” and Father Schmidt does not hesitate to add that these various peoples 
actually worship One and the same God, a proposition that is amply justified 
by the facts adduced. 

All this, of course, is in keeping with Father Schmidt’s general theory as 
outlined in his earlier volume, ‘““The Origin and Growth of Religion,” wherein 
he shows: “That the Supreme Being of the primitive culture is really the 
God of a monotheism, and that the religion which includes Him is genuinely 
monotheistic.” In the present volume, he adds: 


It is only now that we can produce the final proof that these High Gods, in their 
oldest form, come before all other elements, be they naturism, fetishism, ghost-worship, 
animism, totemism, or magism, from one or other of which the earlier evolutionistic 
theories had derived the origin of religion. 


In sharp contrast with the conclusions of Father Schmidt is the attitude of 
Sir James George Frazer, as set forth in a personal letter addressed to Sir 
Baldwin Spencer, under date of November 28, 1898, wherein he states: 


I am coming more and more to thé conclusion that if we define religion as the 
propitiation of natural and supernatural powers, and magic as the coercion of them, 
magic has everywhere preceded religion. It is only when men find by experience 
that they cannot compel the higher powers to comply with their wishes, that they 
condescend to entreat them. In time, after long ages, they begin to realize that 
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entreaty is also vain, and then they try compulsion again; but this time the compulsion 
is applied within narrower limits and in a different way from the old magical method. 
In short, religion is replaced by science. The order of evolution, then, of human 
thought and practice is, magic—religion—science. We in this generation live in a 
transition epoch between religion and science, an epoch which will last, of course, for 
many generations to come. It is for those who care for progress to aid the final 
triumph of science as much as they can in their day. 


But, we might ask in passing, if science is to be a compulsion of the natural 
and supernatural powers applied within narrower limits and in a different 
way from the old magical method, basically it differs little from magic. Why, 
then, may we not consider the type of religion that has intervened between 
the magic and science stages of this theory as merely a restricted form of an 
earlier religion which may have preceded magic? For, if one admits this 
pendulum theory of a swing from coercion to entreaty and back to coercion 
in the dealings of men with the natural and supernatural powers, why 
should we stop with the third swing of the pendulum and not trace back the 
succession at least one swing further? 

This latest contribution from the facile pen of Sir James is practically a 
reprint from his Lectures delivered on the William Wyse Foundation at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 1932-1933, and it is in keeping with the earlier 
works of the gifted author of “The Golden Bough.” He seeks to establish 
that belief in the immortality of the soul is almost universal among mankind. 
It is his contention, however, that as a general rule the attitude of primitive 
peoples to the spirits of the dead is very different from that of civilized peo- 
ples, being dominated, he claims, by fear rather than affection. This condition 
is emphasized in a general survey of the primitive peoples extant throughout 
the world. 

Nevertheless, despite this claim that in the general relation of the primitive 
towards the dead the motivating impulse is due to fear, Sir James points out 
the many ways in which the spirits of the dead are sometimes supposed to 
help the living with the consequent need of propitiating them, but, as a rule, 
we are told, they are regarded as the source of many evils, such as sickness 
and death. In fact they are further supposedly the cause of earthquakes, 
thunder and lightning, drought and famine, but here again a propitiating atti- 
tude is often assumed at least for a time. 

However, it is Sir James’ contention that the general aim of primitive man 
in dealing with the spirits of the dead is to send them away and to keep them 
at a distance. The means he adopts for this purpose are either persuasion, 
force or fraud; if persuasion fails to keep the ghosts at bay, he resorts to force 
or fraud. But in the first place he requests the ghosts to go away and not to 
come back to molest the living. 

Thus far the historical approach has not met the same favor in England as 
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it has among the German and American anthropologists, and Sir James 
naturally clings to the old a-priori argumentation of the evolutionist, and pre- 
serving magic as the basis of his own particular theory he makes it, consistently 
throughout his writings, the forerunner of religion. 

At the very outset of the volume before us, Sir James announces in the 
Preface: “There can be little doubt that the fear of the dead has been a 
prime source of primitive religion.” Possibly to anticipate adverse criticism, 
he does make the concession, in his opening lecture: “Like most rules, the 
rule that primitive folk regard the spirits of the dead with more fear than 
affection appears to be subject to exceptions.” Sir James then devotes some 
sixteen pages to desultory instances and concludes: “In subsequent lectures 
I shall have to deal at some length with the darker side of the picture. Here 
it must suffice to have shown that in primitive religion the fear of the dead is 
often tempered with affection.” 

This very admission weakens Sir James’ entire position. Like so many 
others who would ascribe religious awakenings in the primitive to fear, it 
is an easy matter to collect countless seeming confirmations to bolster up a 
preconceived notion not based on facts. There is the assumption that in order 
of time man must have been stimulated to take cognizance of the superior 
powers through fear of, let us say, the spirits of the dead, or perhaps of some 
natural phenomenon such as thunder and lightning, and that he must of 
necessity have taken his first step in his relationship with these superior’ powers 
by seeking to constrain them by the practice of magic. Starting, then, with 
this basic principle as a guide, it is only natural to shut one’s eyes to whatever 
goes counter to the predetermined conclusion. 

In the case in point, fear of the spirits of the dead undoubtedly did at 
times tend to make men more religious, just as in our own days fear of some 
pending catastrophe may bring a sinner to his senses with consequent resump- 
tion of long-neglected religious practices. But it is merely a rejuvenescence 
of religion, not the origin nor foundation of religion. 

Furthermore, despite the fact that there is an increasing tendency, even 
among anti-evolutionists, to accept as the differentiation between magic and 
religion—both being accepted as dealings with powers superior to man—that 
the latter effects its purpose by propitiation and the former by coercive mea- 
sures, the distinction does not seem adequate. To our way of thinking, Abbé 
Briault is nearer the truth when he makes reverence and irreverence, not 
propitiation and coercion, the fundamental distinction between religion and 


magic. 

Certainly, when good, simple Sister Henedina, who has rounded out her 
three-score years as the devoted handmaid of the Lord, whose fingers have 
long since become callous telling her beads in the convent chapel, actually 
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puts the statue of St. Joseph out in the cold or turns the picture of the cittle 
Flower towards the wall, until some boon favor, long w?thheld, is finally 
granted, we may perhaps be amused by her “childlike faith” or p6ssibly we 
may even.feel a little shocked by her “exaggerated intimacy” with the saint in 
question, but we would never think of denouncing her to the ecclesiastical 
authorities for practicing magic, nor does she, dear soul, intend any irrever- 
ence in thus dealing with her “special Patron who can never refuse her any- 
thing,” a Patron who often requites this extraordinary confidence in wondrous 
ways and who knows full well not to judge the client’s actions by our hyper- 
critical human standards. 

Turning now to the other volume before us, we cannot extend to it the 
same unqualified approval. There is much in it that is commendable. But 
this is completely outbalanced by an unpardonable lapse into bigotry and 
personal bias that undermines the reliability of the whole work. 

Doctor George Peter Murdock, Assistant Professor of the Science of 
Society, Yale University, offers us an attractive volume of more than six 
hundred pages that sustains the interest of the reader throughout. It is 
really composed of eighteen independent sketches, arranged according to 
geographical sequence, that describe in sufficient detail the customs and 
manners of the various tribes without descending to the minutiae and techni- 
calities which interest only the professional anthropologists. A selected 
bibliography, in which the most reliable comprehensive works are indicated, 
is found at the end of each chapter. 

Doctor Murdock evades the whole question of evolution, merely observing: 
“The present work has no ax of anthropological or sociological theory to 
grind ; it is concerned only with facts and descriptions.” And again: ‘The 
cultures are contemporary, therefore, only in the broad historical or evolu- 
tionary perspective, which regards a century as but a moment in the immense 
span of human history.” Furthermore, the volume is professedly non-technical 
and is “frankly addressed to the general reader and the college student,” 
with the caution added: 


The teacher who adopts this volume as a text in a course in anthropology will 
doubtless find it most suitable when used in conjunction either with one of the 
standard textbooks dealing with anthropological theory or with lectures covering the 
same subjects. Since it concerns itself entirely with fact, the book should not conflict 
with any reasonable theoretical position. 


Doctor Murdock’s declared aim is to furnish the general reader with an 
adequate conception of the actual mode of life of a selected group of primitive 
peoples representative of all the great regions and races of the world and all 
the major types and levels of culture. For this purpose he has made a well- 
chosen selection of eighteen cultural phases each of which he has depicted 
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“as far as possible, as of the time of its first contact with western civilization.” 
In the main his purpose has been well accomplished. Incidentally, the 
extermination of the Tasmanians is told effectively in simple, straightforward 
language that must stand as a bitter arraignment of so-called white supremacy. 

However, the title “Our Primitive Contemporaries,” is rather misleading, 
since only particular aspects of widely dissociated groups are considered 
without any pretense at covering the entire field, as the general caption might 
imply; and, furthermore, as just noted, the time element is in no strict sense 
contemporaneous either from the viewpoint of the reader or as regards the 
groups themselves. 

While the illustrations are appropriate, they are in great part reproductions 
from standard works. In many instances they are not only time-worn but 
they have suffered not a little in the makeover, and are consequently generally 
lacking in clearness of detail. 

But what is absolutely unpardonable for one in Doctor Murdock’s position, 
is the intrusion of bigoted aspersions, especially as they have nothing whatever 
to do with the matter in hand. For example, it is a gratuitous, if not mali- 
cious, slur that will assuredly be resented by all Catholics, to impugn the 
morality of the devoted Franciscan Missionaries who were massacred by the 
Hopi Indians in the uprising of 1680, by ascribing the failure of the missions 
to resentment on the part of the natives aroused by “the demands of the 
priests for labor and female companions.” And again, in connection with 
the decline of the Incas of Peru, there is no possible excuse for the unsup- 
ported assertion: ‘The Inquisition, introduced from Spain, took its toll of 
heretics burned at the stake.” 

A lot of egregious nonsense has been written and said about the Inquisi- 
tion both in the New and the Old World. But we had begun to hope that 
scholars at least would write carefully concerning it, and surely any tyro 
in things American should know that in Spanish America the Inquisition was 
intrusted especially with the protection of the mative Indians against the 
white man’s oppression. And precisely to induce the Indian to flee to the 
Inquisition for protection, he was removed from its ordinary supervision in 
matters of faith to such an extent that not only the Indian but even a Mestizo 
who could plead a slight amount of Indian blood was exempt from the 
religious jurisdiction of the Inquisition. Moreover, a large percentage of the 
cases actually brought before that tribunal were those of Spaniards and other 
white men accused of crimes against the native. Finally, the total number 
of judgments of every description passed by the various tribunals of the 
Inquisition in the whole vast territory of Spanish America from the time that 
the Inquisition was first established there until its abolition, is so small as 
to forbid the aspersion implied in Doctor Murdock’s insinuation. To say 
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the least, the author’s attitude inevitably destroys our confidence in his fair- 
mindedness and arouses a suspicion of latent bigotry that is decidedly at 
variance with the standard set by anthropology. Consequently, we cannot 


recommend the book. 
J. J. WituuaMs, S.J. 
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A SuHort History or Atomism. By J. C. Gregory. London: A. and C. 
Black, Ltd., 1931. Pp. 258. 10/6. 


Tue RoMANCE OF ResEarRcH. By L. V. Redman and A. V. H. Mory. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1933. Pp. X, 149. $1.00. 


At a time when atomic and sub-atomic notions are changing almost from 
day to day, Professor Gregory presents a very interesting work on the history 
of Atomism. As we read of the varying fortunes of this fundamental reality, 
for the past two thousand years, we are reminded that the modern variations 
in the concept of the atom are not peculiar to our times but have been char- 
acteristic of the history of thought on this entity. Today, the modifications 
are more radical than heretofore. In the Greek concept, the atom was a 
“small particle, too hard to be broken, poured into an infinite void and spread 
out in all directions.” Their collisions and groupings in so many possible ways 
explained the complicated universe as well as the “change and constancy” of 
material beings. The Roman poet, Lucretius, in his “De Natura Rerum,” 
repeated substantially the philosophy of the Greeks and this was the prevailing 
notion until about the second century A.D., in spite of the fact that it left so 
many problems unexplained. Aristotle, Cicero and Plutarch “expressed a con- 
stant incredulity that constantly threatened Atomism.” Matter and motion 
could not solve the riddle of a complex world. This error was revived in the 
Materialism of the nineteenth century. 

The atom “was in exile” until Descartes revived it in his “corpuscular 
mechanism” but his attempt was none too successful, nor was Boyle’s, who 
repeated Descartes, adding that “God has put matter in motion, established 
laws for it and left the world to itself.” This was a corrective for the 
Epicurean “casual concursus of atoms.” The Cartesian division of the think- 
ing mind and extended matter opened the way for the study of the atom as a 
separate field and left philosophy for the realm of thought. Newton’s dis- 
covery of the Law of Gravitation added a new concept, the attraction of 
material particles, but it was Dalton who formulated a definite, scientific 
Atomism as the result of his chemical investigations, joining scientific prin- 
ciples to philosophical Atomism. Later the Boscovitch-Faraday “force-atom” 
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was introduced to supply the deficiencies of the corpuscular atom. Thus while 
the natural sciences were in their infancy, the atom was passing through 
various stages: the corpuscular atom, the Dalton atom, the vortex atom and 
the spherule of force. The modern electronic atom has replaced these. 

In almost too rapid succession, Professor Gregory recounts the astounding 
discoveries in the field of the electron atom, from the pioneer work of Sir 
Humphry Davy and Sir J. J. Thompson to the eminent scientists of today, 
Millikan, Einstein, Planck, Jeans and Eddington. When in 1911, Rutherford 
proposed his atomic model as a miniature solar system, composed of protons 
and electrons, he offered the “greatest change in our idea of matter since the 
time of Democritus,”’ according to Eddington. This was later modified by 
Bohr, Sommerfield and Schrodinger and made to fit the prevailing notions of 
Science, especially the relation of the elements in the periodic table and chem- 
ical composition. Still more startling changes came with the Theory of 
Relativity, the relations between inertia and gravitation, and the transforma- 
tion of matter and energy. The Quantum Theory of Planck and the 
Heisenberg Principle of Indeterminacy have had their effects on the nature 
and concept of the atom. Finally, we have arrived at the “‘wavicle” the 
product of the wave mechanics of de Broglie and Dirac. 

In presenting these as some of the chief factors in the history of Atomism, 
Professor Gregory does not stop to explain what these new terms mean nor 
does he criticize their value and their effect on scientific thought. They are 
offered as objective facts in the development of the atom. A history of two 
thousand years compressed within the limits of a single volume allows little 
space for deep criticism and expansion. It is easy to follow the first part of 
the history because the notions are simple and the changes are relatively rare. 
In the later chapters we are apt to be bewildered by the long litany of names 
that even in a textbook merit only a passing mention, and a maze of concepts 
that requires time and study for understanding. 

To those who have devoted some time to the study of scientific thought 
since the beginning of the century and to the students of science, the work 
will prove of solid value. The ordinary layman will find it interesting to note 
the progress and triumph of the moderns over the ancients but will not easily 
understand it. We must realize that there had been a deep, fundamental 
change in the scientific outlook of the past forty years. Formerly we believed 
that a mechanical model was necessary for the comprehension of a problem but 
today, though models may be a help, we are warned not to put too much faith 
in them, not to think them faithful representatives of objective reality. A 
mathematical formula has more value for the modern scientist than a mechan- 
ical model. Reality is the interpretation of a formula. What may seem to 
us to be a direct indication of reality, may be what Eddington calls, “pointer 
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readings.” We begin to wonder if the scientist is returning to Idealism. 
“The green light,” says one scientist, “is obviously subjective; it has its 
objective counterpart in electromagnetic oscillations. The wave is still objec- 
tive or the nearest that we can get to a description of reality but the color is 
mere mind spinning.” It reminds us too much of the subjective forms of Kant. 
Another difficulty faces us in the terminology of Professor Gregory’s book. 
Present-day science seems to have a horror for clear and concise definitions. 
There may be some justification in the fact that we are in a transitional era 
of science and that new discoveries will force the scientist to modify his ideas. 
But this condition does not help the uninitiated, who is apt to interpret 
scientific terms according to the obvious signification and may misunderstand 
the meaning of the problem. All this is partly the result of the revolt of the 
natural sciences against metaphysics. Science pursues its way without the 
salutary criticism of philosophy and without the aid of those general principles 
that are necessary to integrate the data of scientific investigation. Science has 
repudiated philosophy but its revolt was not a “protest in behalf of reason.” 

An entirely different picture of science is revealed to us in the volume ot 
L. V. Redman and A. V. H. Mory. ‘These authors are, respectively, 
Director, and Associate Director of Research in the Bakelite Corporation, 
where their research labors are devoted to the advancement of industry. 
Their outlook is naturally commercial. Their book belongs to the “Century 
of Progress Series” whose aim is to “present the essential features of those 
fundamental sciences which are the foundation of modern industry.” One 
must realize this point of view in reading the book. Its keynote is the 
“dependence of industry on modern research.” 

Though the first part of the volume presents us with an ideal of disinterest- 
edness that is supposed to characterize scientific research, the second half 
leaves the impression that science has reached its perfection when it is able to 
provide us with greater material comforts and to advance a material civiliza- 
tion. Under this aspect, it has drifted far from the ideals that the authors 
profess to have found in the unselfish labors of a Pasteur or a Dalton. Re- 
search has become a business adventure, with rules for profit and loss. “We 
took a leaf from experience and organized the business of inventing to speed 
up and improve its chances of success.” Our material civilization owes a 
great debt of gratitude to scientific research methods, and no doubt that these 
investigators do find a certain “romance” in the discovery of a new product 
that will ease the pain of the sick, or lighten the burdens of the busy housewife 
or help us to travel across the country with all the comforts of a first-class 
hotel. But I seriously doubt if our more eminent scientists will subscribe to 
the proposition that this is the goal of natural science. It is frankly the 
materialistic philosophy of the last century. We hear echoes of John S. Mill 
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and his followers in such phrases as: “the scientific method is the sole 
criterion of knowledge,” and “a scientific approach alone offers hope of the 
solution of our social and political problems.” 

Perhaps the authors of this book have no such ideas and they are simply 
trying to place before their readers the splendid achievements of industrial 
science. This is well done and perhaps will serve as an inspiration to many 
young men who are seeking an education for the sole purpose of earning a 
living. Our American industrial situation offers golden opportunities for 
ambitions of this sort. If this be the aim of the authors, they have accom- 
plished their purpose. Such notions as these are common in our American 
education and in our civilization. We should add a note of warning that 
this is but one side of the question. There is such a thing as “science for the 
sake of knowledge.” Man is not merely a material being but also a spiritual 
being; he is a rational being to whom belongs the intellectual and cultural 
appreciation of the things of this world. Real education consists not only in 
the development of the material faculties but also in the cultivation of the 
spiritual faculties, and we should not forget that a large part of the life of 
man consists in the attainment of the perfection and dignity that pertains 
peculiarly to man as a rational being and the most noble of God’s creatures. 

JosePH P. KE tty, S.J. 


NATURE AND Nurture. By Lancelot Hogben, M.A., D.S.C. New York: 
W. W. Norton and Company, 1933. Pp. 121, xxii. $2.75. 


THE Puysician’s Art. By Alexander George Gibson. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1933. Pp. 231. $3.00. 


Tue Great Doctors. By Dr. Henry E. Sigerist. New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company, 1933. Pp. 415. $4.00. 


Great MEN oF Science. By Phillip Lenard. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1933. Pp. 382. $3.00. 


The author of “Nature and Nurture,” a professor in the University of 
London’s Social Biology Department, has treated a much-discussed topic in a 
very interesting and scientific manner. All those who are concerned with that 
perennial dispute concerning the relative parts played by heredity and environ- 
ment in the world of human affairs, will find many new approaches to the 
problem in this book. It should be of especial interest to the medical profes- 
sion since the author has stressed the medical aspects more than the purely 
biological phenomena. In addition to the well-known experiments on the 
fruit fly Drosophila, he has used examples of a distinctly medical nature. 
For instance, in demonstrating the principle of random mating he uses the 
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isoagglutinin reaction of human blood as an inheritance trait. Since a hus- 
band or wife will not be selected on the basis of the blood group to which they 
belong, the formulas of random mating can be used with more accuracy. 
Taste-blindness (inability to taste phenyl-thio-urea) is also used as an objec- 
tive application of the principle. Taste-blindness is apparently a recessive 
trait. 

There is a logical development in the five chapters of the work beginning 
with the medical applications of genetic principles, tracing through the effects 
of consanguineous parentage and genetic analysis of familial diseases, to the 
final chapter on the interdependence of nature and nurture. None of the 
chapters are long as the whole book contains only 121 pages, but they require 
careful reading. It is a scientific piece of work and carefully done. The 
author evidently did not intend this book for the general public but to say 
that it is not popularly written should not be adverse criticism for a scientific 
production, rather it should be a compliment. It is highly technical in parts 
and only those who are interested in or conversant with the formulae and 
mathematical computations used in vital statistics would be able to appreciate 
large sections of the book. The more involved calculations of algebraic prob- 
ability are given in the appendices. The author makes no exaggerated state- 
ments and admits that the application of statistical technique to the study of 
human inheritance is beset with pitfalls. 

The subtitle of “The Physician’s Art” is “an attempt to expand John 
Locke’s fragment De Arte Medica” which may give a clue to the source of 
inspiration responsible for the production of this book. The major title, 
however, gives a much clearer notion of the character of the book. 

In the first chapter, the fragment of “De Arte Medica” is reproduced more 
or less exactly as written by the famous English philosopher. Phases of 
Locke’s life connected with medical practice are also recounted. This frag- 
ment, in the opinion of Dr. Gibson, “does not seem to have attracted from 
medical thinkers and writers the attention it deserves.” That it does deserve 
more attention seems to us rather a matter of opinion, except in the light of 
an historical curio. The progress being made in medicine, even a generation 
before Locke, had won the admiration of the seventeenth-century philosophers. 
René Descartes, for instance, was so carried away by Harvey’s discovery of the 
circulatory system of the blood that he wrote more voluminously and more 
enthusiastically about it than did Harvey himself. 

Whatever may be the merits of Locke’s fragment, it is our opinion that it 
served a very good purpose if it did no more than stimulate Dr. Gibson to 
write his treatise on the “Art of the Physician.” At the present time when 
so much specialization has taken much of the personal element out of medical 
practice, it is not uncommon to hear a wistful sigh for the return of the 
family friend and confidant, the family physician. 
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The fundamental idea, the theme song as it were recurring again and 
again, is that very sound principle “treat the patient and not the disease,” or 
rather treat the disease in the patient, and not pathology in the abstract. 
Throughout the book the very highest ideals are held up, not as impractical 
and visionary but as sound principles to guide the doctor to success, a success 
however, not measured by remuneration in worldly goods alone. 

The practical field of medicine is thoroughly covered in seven chapters or 
essays. Everywhere it is the application of science that is stressed and not 
the technique. The relationship between the physician and the patient is 
shown under many aspects, in diagnosis, in prognosis, in treatment and ethics. 
The style is clear, concise an@ entertaining. Literary references are numerous 
and varied. These references are drawn from the ancient and more recent 
philosophers, from the Bible, from works of art, from prominent essayists and 
from contemporary periodicals. 

It can hardly be said that there is much that is new in this book for it 
deals with principles of art which remain true in any age. These principles 
are appropriately summed up and orderly presented. They have for their 
object the ideal, but, as the author says “to be a true artist one must also be 
an idealist.” 

To make the book complete we would like to have added a foreword or 
introduction of some kind telling us a little of the author who has done much 
better than merely “expand John Locke’s fragment.” 

Dr. Sigerist is Professor of History of Medicine at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. The success of his book on the “Great Doctors” may be indicated 
by the fact that the original German work is in its second edition. It is 
quite likely that the book will run through many editions for it is a delightful 
treatment of an interesting phase of history. The whole history of medicine 
is presented in the form of relatively short biographical sketches of men 
prominent in this field. It would perhaps be better to say men who have 
made some outstanding contribution to the advance of medicine. The author 
looks over the history of medicine and marks the milestones not by events but 
by the personalities behind these events. The title, as is remarked in the 
preface, is somewhat misleading for it is obviously impossible to so much as 
mention all those men who have been great by the greatness of their self- 
sacrificing labors. It is to these unknown doctors that Dr. Sigerist dedicates 
his book, and his selection seems to have been a very happy one. 

The author says in his preface: ‘““Their lives have, in a sense, become a part 
of my own, and I have tried to hand on my experience to others.” The 
reader, he says, is to decide how far he has succeeded. Certainly he has suc- 
ceeded admirably well as far as this reviewer is concerned. The book seems to 
live and, in spite of the fact that the biographies are necessarily rather short, 
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we feel that we know these men much better, understand their difficulties and 
have a clearer perception of the times in which they lived. 

It is not easy in a short biography of a man whose life has been full of 
important contributions to medicine to pick out the most important, to say 
exactly why these had an important bearing, and still have room for intimate 
little anecdotes which keep the book from being a dry recitation of events. 
Yet this has been rather well done. The personal touch is also heightened by 
copious illustration, clear-cut portraits and even facsimiles of handwriting. 

The last chapter is devoted to Dr. Osler and in it the whole sketch of the 
progress of medicine in the United States is neatly outlined. It is in such 
lives as that of Osler that the criterion used in selecting the great doctors is 
seen to be not merely one of physical achievement but it is the whole man with 
relation to his environment. This is shown in the case of Boerhaave and 
John Hunter. The bibliography at the end is comprehensive and should form 
a splendid basis for future work along this line. This book should have a 
much wider circulation than among the medical profession. 

The “Great Men of Science” is made up of a series of biographical sketches 
of men who have distinguished themselves in science. By far the greatest 
number are taken from the field of physics but since the author is a physicist 
himself we might expect this. Still a selection had to be made and whenever 
a selection is made some criterion of inclusion, or exclusion, has to be used. 
The author has mentioned his criterion in his preface where he says: ““The only 
person deserving the name of a great scientist is he who has brought forward 
something entirely new, having an essential bearing on our knowledge of 
nature, on our view of the universe and on the position of man in nature.” 
The great men he includes in his book certainly fulfil all these requirements 
and he feels that he has included every one in this category. Those who feel 
that some of their favorites have been omitted, should carefully consider the 
qualifications for greatness demanded by the author. 

The sixty-six biographies, each accompanied by a photograph, vary in length 
according to the importance of the man and the number of his contributions. 
They are arranged in chronological order, beginning with that philosophizing 
mathematician Pythagoras and ending with those who died during the 
World War. 

Professor Lenard shows an intimate knowledge of the field and has en- 
deavored to bring out just exactly what each man meant to the scientific world 
and to the world in general. Details of the life of the investigator are given 
and comments made on his character but naturally this has to be done briefly. 
At times it seems as if the Professor’s zeal for incorporating “all new 
knowledge which we owe to him [the scientist]” seems to lessen the personal 
element. 
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This book might be said to be a splendid contribution to the artistic side 
of science and it might be highly recommended if it were not for the fact that 
the excellent presentation of objective facts is often spoiled by strong biases. 
The rather undignified introduction of obviously personal grudges gives the 
impression of hasty expressions recorded under the influence of some disturb- 
ing emotion. This is not at all in keeping with the dignified, scholarly work 
as a whole. The subject on which he shows the strongest bias is the Catholic 
Church. It really is a great pity that Professor Lenard did not use, in pre- 
senting historic facts about the Church, the same diligent care shown in the 
remainder of the work. He often seems to go out of his way to make some 
slighting remark or to add a footnote with a decidedly erroneous coloring. 
Sometimes only half-truths are told, at other times a generalization is made 
without warrant, but always to the disadvantage of the Church. 

History is history and the Church has never been afraid to face the facts. 
But she should not be regarded as unreasonable when she demands that the 
facts be presented as facts, that is, as they actually were. It is not the object 
of this review to be polemic and it is decidedly distasteful to drag Galileo to 
the front again, but since the Professor has brought this matter up in a very 
unfair manner, we may be pardoned for a few words on the subject. 

The best way to understand any event in history is to bring it up to date 
if we can and compare it with some similar situation that we do understand. 
It seems to me we have just such an example. A few years ago a California 
doctor seemed to have a cure for cancer. Now the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, which stands for the best interests of the people, took a very antago- 
nistic stand toward this new discovery. Suppose it is found after 100 years or 
so that the doctor had something really fine or was on the right track toward 
something worthwhile. Could it be said then that the American Medical 
Association was opposing science? That they were trying to keep the people 
in darkness? Certainly not. The A.M.A. was acting entirely within its 
bounds. It wanted more and better proof. It condemned not the discovery, 
but the method of procedure. It did not wish a theoretical or probable 
cure disseminated as a sure cure. In other words the American Medical 
Association’s stand in this matter is identical with that of the Church in the 
sixteenth century with Galileo. If in later years it can be shown that there 
was opposition to a real cure of cancer it will not alter the case at all, for the 
opposition was directed against the method of procedure and not against the 
discovery. 

W. D. O’Lzary, S.J., M.D. 
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Jesus Curist, His Prerson—His Messace—His CrepENTIALS. By 
Léonce de Grandmaison, $.J. New York: Sheed and Ward. Vol. I, 1930, 
pp. 322; Vol. II, 1932, pp. 384; Vol. III, 1934, pp. 523. $3.50 each; 
$10.00 per set. 


Jésus-CurisT: SA PERSONNE, SA MESSAGE, SES PREUVES. Par R. P. Léonce 
de Grandmaison, S.J. Ed. 5. Paris: G. Beauchesne. Tome I, 1927, 
pp. 412; Tome II, 1928, pp. 694. 


EcrRITS SPIRITUELS. Par R. P. Léonce de Grandmaison, S.J. Publiés par 
Madame Daniélon. I Conférences. Paris: G. Beauchesne. Pp. 317. 


Le PERE LEONCE DE GRANDMAISON. Par Jules Lebreton, $.J. Ed. 2, 1932. 
Paris: G. Beauchesne. Pp. 317. 


The reason for bracketing these four books is evident. My primary inten- 
tion was, of course, to review Father Grandmaison’s magisterial work, or 
rather the English translation of it. But while its completion was impatiently 
awaited for over two years, the other two books appeared: one a series of 
spiritual conferences given to the members of a new French Congregation; the 
other a loving tribute to a lifelong friend by the eminent French scholar, 
Jules Lebreton. 

Perhaps a few biographical data regarding Father Grandmaison may in- 
terest the American reader, especially since the brief sketch of his life, which 
Father Labreton inserted in the first volume of “Jésus-Christ,” was omitted by 
the translator. 

Léonce de Grandmaison was born at Le Mans in 1868, the youngest of 
7 children. At the age of 18 he entered the novitiate of the Society of Jesus 
at Slough near London, and with the exception of some brief intervals, spent 
the first 22 years of his life as a Jesuit on English soil. His philosophical and 
theological studies were made on the Isle of Jersey in the English Channel. 
In 1899, at the end of his studies, he was appointed to the chair of Funda- 
mental Theology in the French scholasticate, a position which he held for 
8 years. 

But all these years of study and teaching had in reality been merely a 
preparation, granted him by a kind Providence for his lifework. In 1908, 
Father Grandmaison was made Superior of the house of writers at Paris 
and editor of Les Etudes. In 1910, he founded another, more technical, 
review, Recherches de Science Religieuse, of which he remained editor till his 
death. Besides writing hundreds of articles for both these reviews, Father 
Grandmaison contributed largely to other publications, especially to the 
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Nouvelles Religieuses, founded in 1918, of which he was also co-editor for 
some years. 

Those were stirring days. Modernism was rife, integralism was a violent 
reaction against it, the law of separation was the politicians’ answer to both. 
Each had its champions and opponents within the ranks of the French Cath- 
olics, and the result was a veritable confusion of tongues. In fact, just at 
the moment when Father Grandmaison came to Paris, the confusion had 
reached its climax. Then Pius X spoke, spoke lovingly, but decisively. What 
a relief it was for Father Grandmaison. Now he need not merely rely on his 
own authority as a Catholic scholar, he could appeal to the pronouncements 
of the Vicar of Christ. 

Hardly had these and other controversies subsided, when the war broke 
out. It robbed him of his oldest brother, of 5 of his nephews, of 200 fellow- 
Jesuits, some of them his most intimate friends. His staff of writers, too, 
was crippled hopelessly from the outset. Yet in spite of the utter lack of 
assistance, in spite of all disheartening news from the front, God’s work had 
to be carried on. It was carried on, but at the expense of Father Grand- 
maison’s health and vitality. At the end of the war, in 1919, he was relieved 
from his double burden of Superiorship and editorship of the Etudes. He 
now had more leisure to push the completion of his “Jésus-Christ.” This 
apologetic treatise had already appeared as an article in the “Dictionnaire 
A pologétique’’; but encouraged by the universal applause it received, Father 
Grandmaison worked it over into a separate publication, at the same time 
bringing it up to date. The first volume appeared in 1927, called the fifth 
edition, because the Dictionnaire itself had by then gone through four edi- 
tions. But Father Grandmaison died on June 15, 1927, without seeing the 
two volumes, which, in his own words, reveal his innermost thought, his 
ardent soul. 

In no sense can the work be called a “Life of Christ.”” Like Felder’s well- 
known ‘Christ and the Critics,” it is apologetic in its whole plan and pur- 
pose. But Father Grandmaison boldly and successfully faces the arguments 
by which rationalists of all shades and hues have tried to prove, during these 
last 50 years, that there is an essential difference between the historical Jesus 
and the Jesus of our faith. There is no sidestepping of issues, no ready-made 
answers to serious objections, no catchphrases masquerading as convincing 
proofs. A relentless critic of the “higher critics,” Father Grandmaison was 
able, by his consummate scholarship, to meet them all on their own ground 
and to vanquish them with their own weapons or by driving them back to the 
age-old truths of common sense. 

But at this late date, it is idle to add to the universal praise accorded to 
this monumental work. A brief outline of the six books into which the whole 
work is divided, may be more welcome to the readers of THOUGHT. 
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The first book treats of the sources, non-Christian and Christian, for the 
history of Jesus. The second gives the reader a bird’s-eye view of the period: 
the political, social, intellectual, religious conditions of Palestine at the time 
of our Lord’s coming. The third book spreads before him the Heavenly 
message which our Lord brought to a soul-weary world, His preaching ot 
the kingdom of God. Would that some of our modern statesmen read and 
pondered this outline of a radically new deal! It is in the fourth book that 
Father Grandmaison comes to grip with his real subject-matter, Christ’s 
personality. What did Christ claim Himself to be? What kind of person 
did His teachings and life reveal Him to be? And what did and do others 
think Him to be? It is here that the author shows his genius for analyzing 
and appraising the most divergent views with a few strokes of the pen. In the 
fifth book, by far the longest and apologetically speaking the most important, 
Christ’s claim to Divinity is substantiated by an appeal to His miracles, His 
prophecies, above all to His Resurrection. The sixth and last book gathers 
a sheaf of testimonies in which the great men of the Catholic Church, fore- 
most her canonized saints, have expressed their belief in Christ’s Divinity, 


their undying personal love for Him, the daily inspiration which they drew < 


from meditating on His words and deeds. 

But, as I said at the beginning, my main concern is not so much with the 
French original nor with its contents; the work is too well known to need 
an introduction. Let me say something about the translation. 

There were three translators. A Benedictine monk of Belmont Abbey, 
Dom Basil Whelan, did the first three books, Ada Lane the fourth, and 
Douglas Carter the remaining portions. I have only words of praise for the 
able, conscientious, intelligent work of the last two collaborators. Their 
translation runs smooth and easy, with scarcely a hint that it is a translation. 
Unfortunately, the same cannot be said of the first two or three books. The 
French original is too apparent both in the choice of words and in the struc- 
ture of seytences. How unwieldy and cumbersome some of the sentences are ; 
what should be a mouthful, is made into a square meal. And those lengthy 
asides in parentheses—why could they not be changed into full sentences? 
The footnotes in particular suffer much from too close adherence to the 
original. Read the following in Vol. I, p. 22: ‘Two facts ... have made 
possible the establishment, on foundations that are approximate yet, within 
their limits, certain, of the chronology of the life of the apostle.” One must 
be either a clairvoyant or consult the French original to make any sense out 
of this jargon. In another footnote on p. 19 of the same volume, the trans- 
lator says: “This is copied into the DBV I, after col. 1768.” After reading 
this short sentence a few times and failing to see the light, I went to the 
original, and lo, there was no more fog. But instances of similar conundrums 
might be gathered from almost any page of the first books. 
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There are two other questions I should like to ask the first translator. 
Why did he not think it worth his while to give to English readers the 
“introduction” of the French edition, in which Father Lebreton sketches in 
outline Father Grandmaison’s career and untiring zeal? And why were 
two sentences omitted from Father Lebreton’s “Avant-propos”’? Was it 
because some shortcomings in Father Grandmaison’s work are there 
pointed out? 

But apart from these blemishes (which a second edition will undoubtedly 
remove), the work deserves to be known in America. It is written by a 
scholar for scholars, and I should predict for it a wide use in the learned 
halls of our seminaries. . 

Father Grandmaison was not only a scholar, he also strove to be a saint. 
During the last thirty years of his life, he accumulated a vast store of 
knowledge; but this was vivified by his personal holiness, by his daily inter- 
course in prayer with the God-Man whose portrait he drew so lovingly in 
the fourth book of “Jesus Christ.” It is sufficient to read the extracts from 
his memoranda, retreats, conferences, which Father Lebreton gives us in his 
biography, to realize that Father Grandmaison’s first and most urgent concern 
was his own spiritual life. We get more than a glimpse of his interior life 
in the “Ecrits spirituels,” edited by Madame Daniélon after his death. They 
are spiritual conferences which Father Grandmaison gave to the “Association 
of Saint Francis Xavier,” a Congregation which he himself founded and im- 
bued with his own apostolic zeal. An interesting account of the origin of 
the pious association of women and of the truly apostolic spirit which he 
bequeathed to them, may be read in Father Lebreton’s biography. 

AntTuHony C. Corter, S.J. 


Tue Lire or Jesus. By Maurice Goguel. Translated by Olive Wyon. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1933. Pp. 591. $6.00. 


This book is one of the most important contributions to Liberal Protestant 
theology in recent years. The author, M. Maurice Goguel, is a distinguished 
scholar who brings to his task, in addition to a vast erudition, a high serious- 
ness and painstaking care. And this work is virtually an epitome of the 
studies on the life of Christ which have occupied him for many years. Every- 
where, therefore, the reader will profit by the writer’s wide acquaintance with 
all the sources and his keen observations and penetrating criticisms of the 
wayward methods of other critics. We are especially grateful for the clear- 
ness of presentation and for the frank statements of purpose, principles and 
method ; all of which makes the task of the reviewer less of a drudgery. This 
review shall try to evaluate solely the principles and method of the book. 

The author states his purpose clearly at the beginning. Putting aside all 
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attempt to interpret the spiritual significance of the facts of Christ’s life, 
he is anxious merely to get at the facts themselves. He intends to confine 
himself strictly to objective history. He refuses, therefore, to fall in with 
the widespread skepticism which despairs of finding any real history in the 
Gospels: on the contrary he believes that his own method is able to rescue 
from the debris caused by modern criticism a considerable nucleus of his- 
torical fact. True, he owns that his attempt will be incomplete. He hopes 
only to recover an irreducible minimum which will stand up under the severest 
tests, to form an outline which will be capable of enrichment and development 
by further research, from which, however, nothing need be subtracted by his 
successors (p. 9). He readily admits that much of the material which he 
declines to use may be good history, but since it does not satisfy the severe 
canons of his method he excludes it from the picture. All this seems to be 
an avowal that M. Goguel is satisfied to give, not only an incomplete picture, 
but one which is mangled and distorted, because the findings of modern 
criticism will admit of nothing else. For surely the material which has been 
left out, if it is good history, would substantially change the perspective and 
modify the whole result. Would it not have been more courageous to retrace 
the evidence and try to recover some of the ground which has been lost by a 
method which has so far led to skepticism? 

In estimating his historical method we shall follow the author’s own lead. 
He puts down as fundamentally important for all scientific study of the 
life of Christ two prime conditions (p. 42) : 


All preconceived dogmatic ideas of the Person and work of Christ must be 
entirely ruled out of court . .. the question of the sources must be ventilated; that 
is to say, the problems of the composition of the Gospels, of their relation to each 
other, of their character and of their documentary value, must be studied with care. 


Everyone will applaud these principles. But they do not mean the same 
to everyone. M. Goguel, for example, finds the first condition more and 
more perfectly realized from the time of Reimarus down to the present day, 
and for him Strauss is the first to approach the problem with an “absolutely 
open mind”! (p. 48.) Strauss was, of course, absolutely free of all bias in 
favor of orthodoxy and tradition, but who shall say that he was “without 
any bias at all, whether for or against Christianity, or any of its forms” as 
our author demands elsewhere? (p. 202.) 

Though far removed from the prejudices of a Strauss, M. Goguel has not 
been able to free himself altogether from certain prejudgments. As was to 
be expected from a liberal theologian, he finds it impossible to adhere to an 
absolutely detached attitude on the question of the supernatural. Although 
he is unwilling to assert the impossibility of miracles, still he finds no place 
for them in scientific history. ‘Perhaps” says he, “a large part of the element 
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of the marvelous which the Gospel records contain must be put down to the 
account of tradition” (p. 218) ; e.g., the healing of Malchus’ ear is discredited 
because it is mentioned in only one of the sources (p. 218). The accounts 
of the Virgin Birth, the Transfiguration, and to some extent, of the Resur- 
rection belong to the category of narrative which is “in the nature of theo- 
logical explanation” (p. 219). The Gospel cures may, he conjectures, be 
explained by medical or psychological causes (p. 221), and still other incidents 
of a marvelous kind may be exaggerations of merely natural happenings whose 
mechanism was unknown or at least has not been recorded (p. 221). Of 
course, the first two chapters of Matthew and Luke are “manifestly legendary” 
(p. 253) and so on. 

In fact, the author states quite frankly his Liberal prejudice on this point. 
Even though a marvelous happening be found in a context which has all the 
external guarantees which could be desired, still it is more scientific, thinks he, 
to seek for a natural explanation than to accept the inadmissible conclusion 
that it is miraculous (p. 217). The principle about ruling out of court all 
preconceived dogmatic ideas in the study of the facts is excellent. The failure 
to put it into practice calls to mind the old saw; “Video meliora proboque, 
deteriora sequor.” 

It is in the “ventilation of the sources” that the author has made his most 
distinctive contributions to liberal Theology. He has so thoroughly venti- 
lated the Gospels that they have been blown to bits. Assuming the Two- 
Source theory to be a definitive acquisition of nineteenth-century scholarship, 
M. Goguel, in the wake of the Traditionsgeschichtliche Schule goes farther 
and brings into the service of liberal criticism the study of the history of the 
tradition. The Gospels, he thinks, are impersonal writings which owe their 
origin to the Christian communities some forty years and more after the 
death of Christ. They embody not a coherent historical tradition but rather 
a chaotic collection of many traditions of various stages and very unequal 
value. None of them, therefore, can serve as a direct source for the history 
of Christ’s life. Their fragmentary character is betrayed by the incoherence 
and lack of transition and even conflict and contradiction found in their 
several parts. All this is fundamental in the author’s method. 

But the cautious student will recall that the earliest witnesses with one 
voice proclaim our Gospels to be the work of the Apostles Matthew and 
John and of Mark, the interpreter of Peter and of Luke, the companion of 
Paul. Such apostolic authorship would at once preclude the accumulation 
of any considerable amount of unhistorical tradition from many sources, 
since it would point directly to the fountain-head of all the traditions, the 
facts themselves. On the other hand, the examples chosen to prove lack of 
unity and conflict indicate nothing more than a certain clumsiness and want 
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of literary skill in the Evangelists. The same style of literary criticism could 
conceivably reduce even M. Goguel’s book into many sources, a Strauss source, 
a Renan source, etc., somewhat developed, to be sure. 

The Gospels being reduced to fragments, the work of criticism resolves 
itself into the work of classification and evaluation of the isolated pieces with 
a view to the elimination of all that is of late “development.” And the 
development of the tradition is brought out chiefly by a study of the parallel 
narratives of the Synoptic Gospels. In this study there enters a large element 
of subjective reasoning and arbitrary assumption. The author assumes that 
the Gospel material in its present form has been “inserted into a general con- 
struction dominated by certain dogmatic ideas borrowed from theology and 
faith about the year 70” (p. 204). In fact, for forty years before that time 
it had been undergoing a gradual process of transformation under the same 
influences. Despite his own caution against theories based merely on sub- 
jective impressions—‘‘Our opinion on the authenticity of certain passages 
ought not to be dependent on a conception of the development of Christianity” 
(p. 124)—and his warning that it is vain to try “to explain something which 
is imperfectly known by something which is absolutely unknown” (p. 165), 
the author has himself yielded to the temptation. Even though his sources 
expressly claim to be based upon facts known from the beginning by eyewit- 
nesses, (so St. Paul, St. Luke and St. John), and though all the earliest 
testimonies emphatically attribute all the Gospels themselves to eyewitnesses 
and well-informed contemporaries, still M. Goguel prefers a criterion of which 
he knew nothing, viz., the conjectured development of theology and faith 
independently of the facts before and about 70 A.D. 

Many of the supposed indications of this development which the author 
has so carefully listed prove merely that the three Synoptic writers say sub- 
stantially the same thing, though not in the same words. Development cannot 
be proved by contrasting two statements one of which is more explicit than 
the other! Others of the indications simply cannot be found in the docu- 
ments. For example, the tendency to minimize the human emotions of Jesus 
is decisively absent in documents all of which bring His Passion and death 
very much into the foreground. Again, the adaptation of the narrative to 
Christological conceptions, the heightened emphasis on the miraculous, the 
injection of dogmatic and ecclesiastical ideas, all of which are discovered in 
the Gospels by M. Goguel (pp. 172 & ff) are really the invention of an 
arbitrary exegesis which has been much in vogue since the time of Baur but 
which has gained no force from repetition. But strangest of all, the theory 
here runs into conflict with admissions made by the author himself. We are 
told (with some exaggeration) that “from the very moment of the death of 
Jesus people were persuaded that He had worked an enormous number of 
miracles and that He had lived not as a human being subject to the ordinary 
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emotions and passions of men but as a divine being” (p. 181). Apparently 
the tradition was quite fully developed from the very beginning! 

In evaluating the various fragments of the tradition and in selecting those 
which he considers valid for his purpose the learned author first eliminates 
all passages which he regards as positively discredited by the tendencies just 
mentioned. But to make assurance doubly sure he follows out his assump- 
tion still farther and enunciates a final criterion: ““A Gospel incident cannot 
be considered authentic simply because there is no direct reason for believing 
it to have been created by tradition; on the contrary we must be quite sure 
that there are positive reasons which make it impossible to think that it could 
have been created by it” (p. 206). This is purely hyper-criticism of a high 
order. But defining his position farther by taking as touchstones a primitive 
formula of faith and a primitive piece of tradition he continues: “Every time 
we find attributed to Jesus or recommended by Him an attitude which is con- 
trary to that which is current in the earliest form of the Church, there is 
room to suppose that we are in the presence of a historical fact” (ibid.) As is 
evident, such a criterion, if thoroughly applied to the Gospels, should logically 
lead to the very skepticism which the author is trying to avoid. For if we 
take the formulae of Faith as a touchstone, we may well despair of finding 
anything that will contradict them in the very documents whose purpose is 
a propaganda for the Faith. Of course, M. Goguel does not deny the, value 
of all that refuses to conform to this canon—he simply declines to use such 
material. But may not history be as easily falsified by admitting too little as 
by accepting too much? 

But M. Goguel’s attempt does not end with a cry of despair. He cleverly 
seizes upon whatever incautious utterances of the Evangelists betray the truth, 
which, perhaps, they did not themselves know. And he has been able to 
reconstruct by a frankly intuitive method an outline of the Life of Jesus. 
Though it does not resemble the faith of the earliest Christians, at least it 
corresponds somewhat faithfully to the beliefs of liberal Protestantism of the 
eschatological variety. This reconstruction, which follows the principles and 
method here criticized, occupies the author for well over half the book. 
There is in this study much to be admired, much also of arbitrary interpreta- 
tion and bold conjecture. The student of Christian origins will profit much 
by reading it. But it leaves out too much and it contradicts too much of the 
evidence to be history. 


Joun J. Heenan, S.J. 


THe CaTHoLic Way IN Epucation. By William J. McGucken, S.J. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1934. Pp. 131. $1.50. 


PRINCIPLES OF JEsuIT EDUCATION IN Practice. By Francis P. Donnelly, 
S.J. New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 1934. Pp. 222. $2.00. 
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In these days when men are groping about in the dark for some remedy 
for the evil times upon which we have fallen, there is a golden opportunity 
for Catholics in every phase of life to come forward and present the Catholic 
solution following the example of the present Pontiff, Pius XI. In this age 
of ‘““New Deals” there is undoubtedly a demand for a new deal in education, 
for the root of many of the present-day evils can be traced directly to the 
failure of our educational system, especially the failure to educate our future 
leaders according to true moral principles and the age-old traditions of a 
liberal education. Father McGucken and Father Donnelly have endeavored 
to take advantage of this opportunity to present the sound principles of 
Catholic education as a rallying point for Catholics and a beacon light to 
those who are groping in the dark. In our present-day systems of education 
we have wandered far from the religious, moral, and common-sense traditions 
which developed the leaders of the past, and these two books point out the 
way for a return to sane principles of education. Theirs is not a mere destruc- 
tive criticism of the present or a “laudatio temporis acti,’ but the presenta- 
tion of a constructive plan for the future. 

Father McGucken restricts himself entirely to “The Catholic Way in 
Education’”’; it is not a book for the professional educator and least of all 
for the “educationist,” but “most of all the book is written for the Catholic 
laymen and laywomen who are making such heroic efforts to support Catholic 
education.” The Catholic philosophy of education is presented in a manner 
that will enable Catholics to see more clearly why we must have Catholic 
schools and “our fellow citizens to understand and better appreciate the 
philosophy of life that makes us Catholics go our Catholic way in education.” 
Beginning with the fact of the supernatural, the basis of everything Catholic, 
Father McGucken shows logically the absolute necessity for Catholic schools, 
and is unmerciful in his criticism of those Catholics who neglect to send their 
children to Catholic schools. Our system of education must be Catholic, 
for education without religion is a monstrosity. There is no need to apologize 
for our insistence on religious education when we remember that the Fathers 
of the Republic, the men who fought for our independence, would have stood 
aghast at our modern-day system of education without religion. In clear and 
unmistakable terms, following the encyclical of the Pope on Christian Educa- 
tion, Father McGucken shows why other systems of education are contrary 
to everything Catholic, and his explanation cannot but be a source of instruc- 
tion and encouragement to many Catholic educators who have often enough 
been confused by the welter of educational theories that confront them on 
every side. 

After having demonstrated conclusively the necessity of Catholic education 
and the right of the Church to educate, Father McGucken proceeds to 
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present “a more definite policy with regard to the whole fabric of Catholic 
education in the United States.” His plan of a Vittorino school to educate 
Catholic leaders will be to all a new solution of our modern confusion in 
education, and though many may call it a “Utopian ideal,” yet it certainly 
merits the thoughtful consideration of all who are interested in Catholic 
education. He advocates a return to the classical tradition in education, but 
would combine with it the best ideas of modern systems. His Vittorino school 
would educate Catholic leaders, Catholic gentlemen, with emphasis on the 
Catholic, who would be the Catholic leaders of the future. 

With a vividness and enthusiasm that cannot but attract the reader Father 
McGucken in the short space of 123 pages presents the Catholic philosophy 
of life and a plan for the future. At times he may allow himself too much 
leeway and resort to the bludgeon in dealing with his adversaries instead of 
despatching them with a delicate thrust of the rapier, but when one is as 
thoroughly convinced as Father McGucken is of the principles by advocates, 
it is hard not to give way at times to strong expressions. Father Husslein has 
done the cause of Catholic education a great service by inducing Father 
McGucken to write this little book for his Religion and Culture Series. It 
is a book that is full of challenge to the advocates of the public-school sys- 
tem. And it will prove vastly irritating to the ‘‘forty-per-cent Catholic.” 
But the little book will be welcomed by all Catholic teachers, religious and 
lay. It is to be hoped that it will have a large circulation among parents and 
teachers alike because of the vigorous fashion in which it clarifies the why and 
the wherefore of our Catholic way in education. Unfortunately, the format 
is singularly unattractive with its closely printed pages that weary the eye. 

Father Donnelly’s book on “Principles of Jesuit Education in Practice” is 
for professional educators, especially those who are interested in giving our 
students in the secondary schools and the first years of college a liberal edu- 
cation. For three centuries the Jesuits, following the Ratio, gave their 
students a liberal education and produced Catholic gentlemen. But in the 
past fifty years many, even in Jesuit schools, have forsaken the principles of 
the Ratio and been led astray by the new theories of education. Now when 
everyone is seeking a solution for our modern difficulties in education, Father 
Donnelly presents the principles of the Ratio as the answer to the modern 
cry for a return to common-sense principles in education, which will produce 
truly educated men and not mere walking encyclopedias with minds filled 
with all kinds of uncorrelated nonsense, lacking the essential characteristic of 
an educated man, the ability to express oneself artistically. His is not a mere 
historical study, but the “principles here presented have actually been used in 
the class rooms of today” and have been successful in producing liberally 
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educated men. Whether this Jesuit method is widely used in American Jesuit 
colleges, however, is doubtful. 

The traditional Jesuit theory of education has for its purpose the training 
of men who are capable of expressing themselves in a manner that is clear, 
convincing and artistic. Education is not, as many seem to think today, a 
mere imparting of information, but must essentially be activity on the part of 
the student, while the teacher merely directs the activity of the student so as 
to enable him to develop the best that is in him. If we are to produce truly 
educated men they must be trained to express themselves and this can only 
be done by composition, both written and oral, in imitation of the examples 
of classical iiterature. Father Donnelly’s book could well ‘serve as a manual 
for the teachers of Latin, Greek and English in Father McGucken’s Vittorino 
school ; and though the two men would no doubt disagree as to the place that 
history should have in secondary education, yet they would be in agreement 
on the essentials of the classical tradition. Father Donnelly does not merely 
enunciate vague theories and principles, but descends to details and shows how 
each and everyone of the objectives of the study of the classics can and has 
been attained. One cannot but feel on reading the book that here is presented 
the method of a first-class teacher of the classics. To every teacher, and most 
of all to those who have made use of Father Donnelly’s other books on the 
teaching of English, this cannot but be a welcome book; herein they can find 
many useful directions, and see just how Father Donnelly has made a success 
of the old Jesuit method. 

WiuiAM L. Wape, S.J. 


Source Book IN THE PHILOsopHYy OF EpucaTION. By William Heard 
Kilpatrick, New York: The Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. xviii+535. 
$2.25. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION IN SovieT Russia. Edited by William Clark 
Trow, with a foreword by George S. Counts. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Ann 
Arbor Press, 1934. Pp. 199. $1.25. 


EDUCATIONAL YEARBOOK of the International Institute of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1933. Edited by I. L. Kandel. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. Pp. 
xvi+642. $3.50. 


RESEARCHES IN PARENT Epucation, II. University of Iowa Studies in 
Child Welfare, Volume VIII, George D. Stoddard, Editor, Iowa City, 
Iowa: State University of Iowa, 1934. Pp. 331. $1.35. 


The collection of source materials for philosophy of education, originally 
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brought out in 1923 by Professor Kilpatrick, is now offered in a revised edi- 
tion. The arrangement of selections follows rather closely the method 
adopted in the first edition. The purpose has been essentially to furnish 
material that otherwise would be inaccessible for a course in the subject that 
has been the chief work of Kilpatrick at Columbia. Obviously such a purpose 
will lead to an emphasis on such materials as fit well into his philosophy of 
education. This is true despite his statement that “‘care has been taken to 
present all sorts of opposed views and positions, the chief criteria for inclusion 
being pertinence and clearness with brevity of statement.” It remains, how- 
ever, primarily an expression of Kilpatrick’s and Dewey’s philosophy, rather 
than a balanced collection of such opposing views as the compiler hoped to 
make it. There are, for example, no less than thirty-nine entries under 
Dewey’s name in the index of sources at the end of the book. 

One wonders how seriously Professor Kilpatrick pursued the task of locat- 
ing brief and clear statements on philosophy of education. Reference is made 
twice to views held by the Holy Father, but each time the source is the 
encyclical on ‘Christian Marriage,” whereas not a single notice is taken of 
the encyclical on “The Christian Education of Youth.” Surely the state- 
ments found in this second source would meet the test of brevity and clarity. 
The clash of opinion that supposedly is desired would be better attained if an 
honest effort were made to see more accurately the position held by opposing 
educators. There are less than a dozen references to authors who are obvi- 
ously Catholic, and of those that are included, some, wrested from their con- 
text, would give an incomplete if not unfair picture of essentially antagonistic 
views held by Catholics in general. There is a veritable chasm between 
Professor Kilpatrick’s philosophy and that of the Church, but the present 
work does not array the evidence so that the Church’s position may be 
clearly seen. 

The revised edition contains more material on the physical aspects of 
education, a new section on mental hygiene, a new one on “dynamic logic,” 
and a clearer statement of the function of education in social planning. This 
last has, no doubt, been brought about by the adverse criticism that “progres- 
sive” education has met since the book originally came out in 1923. And it 
is precisely here that Kilpatrick’s philosophy is most open to criticism. His 
view, borrowed from Dewey and ultimately from William James, that we 
live in a universe with the lid off has resulted in a paralyzing fear of any- 
thing like imposition on the child in school. The result of it all has been 
what Rugg has called the “child-centered school.” It is true that progressive 
education has been most influential in the realm of elementary education, but 
it has invaded the secondary level as well, so that we find teachers seriously 
pleading for a cafeteria style of curriculum for high-school students. Now, 
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however, the economic and social collapse of the country and the world has 
brought forth a loud demand for social planning. The dilemma is very real, 
for planning is difficult when we live in such a world that we can tell nothing 
about the future, and hence must not impose the prejudices of present society 
upon a generation that may be living in a totally different world. The solu- 
tion of that dilemma that is to be offered by progressive educators of the 
stamp of Professor Kilpatrick is still awaited. 

The index of sources added to the usual index of subjects is useful. One 
error, however, was discovered on page 499. Reference is to a quotation 
used by Dean Inge, supposedly from Newman, but the source cited in section 
99 where it appears, is Tertullian. 

The second volume in this list certainly is not lacking in clarity of objec- 
tives in social planning. American educators have been much interested in 
the Soviet experiments in education, although the Russians, with well-defined 
notions of what they are trying to accomplish, and the Americans, fearfully 
afraid of being too exact in formulating their goals, make strange bedfellows. 
The present slim volume makes interesting reading, but it would be more 
interesting if it were better translated. The Russian aptitude for epigram- 
matic expressions is difficult to render into fluent English. 

Whatever one may think of the Soviets’ plans, one must admire the thor- 
oughness with which they are attempting their experiments. All revolutions 
have recognized, as all milder reforms have recognized, the necessity of caring 
for the children. Mussolini and Hitler in this respect are no different from 
Lenin: all have made full provision for the youths. The ruthlessness that 
is used in dealing with all who disagree with the party in power has penetrated 
down into their provisions for the youth organizations. There is no room for 
disagreement, all are to be made into Communists, that is ‘“‘collectivists, 
internationalists, and militant atheists.’”’ Here is social planning on a grand 
scale. The methods may be colored somewhat by the ideas of progressive 
education, but the aim is certain. 

Unfortunately, no dates are given to the various selections that are trans- 
lated. The articles themselves, we are told by the editor, are from a series 
that make up a course for the training of leaders of the Young Pioneer 
divisions. Several of them show a spirit in favor of slow, inductive and 
indirect methods of teaching that would probably be more representative of 
an earlier period rather than the present techniques that are employed. In- 
doctrination is certainly thoroughly used at present in effecting conversion to 
the Communist regime. 

Since the articles that appear were to be for use only among the Russians, 
they have the merit of giving an inside view into what some of the leaders 

think of the success that is attending their efforts. And it is quite evident 
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that they are not entirely satisfied. In several of the papers they point out 
the weaknesses that they see, and plead for more stringent efforts at improve- 
ment. Above all, they place great reliance on the personality of the leaders 
of the youth organizations. 

The present volume is an excellent source of information on the inner 
workings of the organizations that care for the Russian youths from seven 
years of age up to manhood. One of the most attractive features of the book 
is the insertion of a number of cartoons and illustrations that are used in the 
campaign to train up young Communists. 

The 1933 Yearbook of the International Institute is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the opportunities and problems of mission education. It is divided 
into two parts: Part I considers the problems of mission education, and 
Part II considers the mission field. The first has chapters on “The Place and 
Scope of Missionary Education,” “The Historical Development of Mission- 
ary Activities in Education,” “Problems of Education,” “Medical Education,” 
“Agricultural Education,” “The Problem of Rural Life,” and ““The Problem 
of Education and Religious Purposes.” Part II is given over to discussions of 
missionary conditions in Africa, China, India, Japan, Korea, Latin America, 
and the Near East, and there is a final brief chapter on Roman Catholic 
Agencies, by a Maryknoll Father. 

The book is a storehouse of information on Protestant missionary activities 
throughout the world. Most of the chapters are written in a thoroughly 
realistic manner, all of them citing the great difficulties that are experienced. 
The conflicts with governmental regulations, the lack of native missionaries 
in many fields, the uncertainty of the teachings of many of the denominations, 
the clash that comes from lack of sympathy for pagan culture and ideals, all 
of these problems are mentioned by one or another writer. Each chapter is 
followed by a rather complete bibliography. 

The chapter on Catholic mission activities, although good, appears as a 
sort of afterthought. If Protestant activities can be well discussed in nineteen 
chapters, it would appear that Catholic work should be given more considera- 
tion than can be in but a single chapter. The various aspects, such as the 
history of mission activity, the medical missionaries, the school problems, the 
principles and philosophy of mission work, the personnel, and the division of 
the field, can only be touched on in one chapter. 

The book should be a good source of information for those who are inter- 
ested in Protestant missionary work, especially since the whole subject has 
been so warmly debated in recent months. 

The last book in this group is a study made by members of the Child 
Welfare Research Station of the University of Iowa. ‘This organization 
has done some good work in this special field in treating various problems 
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involved in the education of young children. The present volume reports 
investigations made on six different problems: the reading ability of parents; 
a study of children’s play; a study of parents’ education with reference to 
their direction of children’s eating and sleeping; an investigation of reading 
materials in lowa libraries; a study of the validity of current literature on 
child study; and a study of children’s use of money. 

It is difficult to arouse enthusiasm over such reports as are given in this 
volume. The general tone of such investigations is repellent by too much 
use of over-refined measurements, that apparently measure little or nothing. 
The approach is so studied that one wearies of reading much of this sort of 
material. There are some matters even yet that might be left to common 
sense, and it would appear that several such matters are included in this 
volume. There is, indeed, a veritable plethora of such studies from which all 
semblance of intellectual worth has been well squeezed by the authors. It is 
unfortunate enough to have such work done by graduate students in univer- 
sities, let alone its being done by others as well. It seems regrettable that a 
group of specialists in child study and welfare cannot discover more important 
subjects for careful investigation. 

BERNARD J. KoHLBRENNER, M.A. 


ASCETISM 


THE ScHOoOL oF JEsus Curist. By Pere Jean Nicolas Grou, S.J. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. Rodolph Stawell. New York: Benziger Brothers, 1932. 
Pp. xxiii, 458. $3.75. 


Tue INNER LIFE OF THE CATHOLIC. By The Most Rev. Alban Goodier, 
S.J. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1933. Pp. xv, 173. $2.00. 


THE ELEMENTS OF THE SPIRITUAL Lire. By F. P. Harton. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1932. Pp. xiv, 344. $3.00. 


Tue CurisTIAN Lire. Vol. 1, Standards. Edited by Oscar Harman, D.D. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1932. Pp. 404. $4.50. 


The “School of Jesus Christ” is by no means a recent production. In fact 
it was written in its original French sometime between 1792 and 1801. Even 
an English translation of the first part of it has been in existence for over a 
century. This present edition claims as its justification that it is a new trans- 
lation of the part that has already appeared and that it completes the work 
only half done in the edition of 1801. Father Grou follows in this present 
work the general method of presentation of his spiritual doctrine with which 
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the readers of his other books are familiar. He does not propose to treat in 
a systematic way the supernatural life as a whole nor does he attempt a com- 
prehensive or complete consideration of any of its organic parts. Each chapter 
or group of chapters has a completeness of its own and stands more or less 
alone. Whatever unity there is, consists rather in the general aim of the 
book to intensify the spiritual life of those who are ambitious to advance along 
the difficult way of perfection. 

Father Grou is classed among those spiritual writers who emphasize the 
affective part of spirituality with certain pronounced sympathies for the 
mystic life. He is listed by Father Pourrat as a disciple of Surin. He has 
not escaped the suspicions of those who have reacted too radically from the 
exaggerations of the semi-quietist movement. However, one need read only 
a few chapters of the “School of Jesus Christ” to see how far Father Grou 
is from the excesses of the “Moyen court.” He makes high demands upon 
every soul that would seek for holiness. ‘There is a virility about every 
phase of his doctrine. 

This book was written by an exiled French priest over one hundred years 
ago. Yet it possesses a very modern appeal. There is an incisiveness and 
general charm about its style that is due, in great part, no doubt, to the skill 
of the translator. There are the frequent and penetrating analyses of the 
deeper movements of the human heart that make it a significant contribution 
to spiritual psychology. 

The “Inner Life of the Catholic” is not a manual of the spiritual life. Its 
primary purpose is to explain in brief what there is in Catholicism beyond the 
things that appear to the superficial observer from outside. It aims to show 
that for a true Catholic, religion is something far deeper than a creed, a code 
of morals or an allegance to a huge, world-wide, century-old organization. To 
be a Catholic means to live a new kind of life, a supernatural life, and dogmas 
and Sacraments and moral principles and a visible Church are all means to 
make that life possible, to protect it and to develop it. 

Many would class this book as an apologetic. It belongs to this type of 
literature not because it seeks to establish by demonstration the fundamental 
claims of the Church but because it shows the attractiveness of the Church as 
a complete, coherent organization, capable of presenting a satisfying philosophy 
of life. Yet over and above this apologetic value, Archbishop Goodier has 
given us a book that is a significant contribution to spiritual literature. It is 
against a background of Divine truth that all authentic spirituality must be 
developed and the Archbishop is particularly happy in making the dogmas of 
Faith the stimulating forces they are intended to be in the supernatural life. 
If any criticism could be offered to one who was necessarily bound down by a 
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very definite purpose and hampered by the limitations of space it is that the 
effects of sanctifying grace do not receive the emphasis they deserve. 

Doctor Harton tells us in his preface that he is writing the “Elements of 
the Spiritual Life” to give to the clergy and the members of the Anglican 
Church a comprehensive study of the Christian spiritual life——something, he 
says, they do not at present possess. It is only an occasional peculiarity of 
phraseology and a lapse now and then in a matter of detail from the present- 
day teaching of Catholic theologians that betray the fact that the author is a 
member of any other Church than the one he would call Roman. The whole 
dogmatic background is the traditional one with which Catholics are familiar 
the world over. Sanctifying grace, the infused theological and moral virtues, 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit are described much in the same way as they are 
in a work like Father Tanquerey’s. Many of the practical principles of 
asceticism are drawn directly from Saint Francis de Sales. Whatever 
originality there is, lies in the attempt here and there to bring these age-old 
ascetical ideals face to face with some of the demands and problems of modern 
life. The simple and familiar exposition of some very profound spiritual 
doctrine is not the least of the attractions of the book. 

We are all familiar with the persistent cry of the so-called “Modern Mind” 
that Christianity is a worn-out system and that the Christian code of morals 
with all its nineteen-hundred years of human experience, has no longer any 
value for the men and women of today. We are likewise familiar, painfully 
familiar, with the experimentations being made in every sphere of human 
society with new ways of living one’s life, with new sets of commandments, 
with new ideals and new attitudes towards religion, towards the world, 
towards oneself, toward one’s neighbor, particularly the physical in one’s 
neighbor. At the bottom of all this rebellion against traditional morality, is 
the fundamental antagonism of the “Modern Mind” towards the objective 
facts upon which Christian morality is based. The Christian, if he be a fully 
developed Christian fashioned after the pattern of Christ, studied in His ob- 
jective reality and not according to the impression He makes upon our 
individual temperament, when he faces reality and life about him, puts the 
emphasis on God instead of upon man, on his soul instead of upon his body, 
on the world to come instead of upon this present existence. The “Modern 
Mind” has reversed this emphasis. And this it does logically if one accepts 
its philosophy of reality. Although it delights to call itself “mind,” it glories 
in the fact that it cannot think beyond sense impressions and the facts of 
experimental science. It loves to call itself “modern” while at the same time 
it throws its disciples back to the skeptic gropings and the intellectual chaos 
that characterized the pagan world before the coming of Christ. Futility in life, 
confusion as to its values, distress of mind and despair of soul have followed 
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inevitably wherever the philosophy of the “Modern Mind” has been accepted 
and wherever its rule of life has been adopted. And yet this “Modern Mind” 
it is that is so blatant in its challenge against the morality of the ages. The 
authors of the “Christian Life’ propose to meet this challenge. They have 
judged it best to meet it in a non-controversial spirit by a positive exposition 
of Christian principles and ideals. With this general aim every true follower 
of Christ will be in perfect sympathy. With the effectiveness of the method 
adopted there may be some question. At any rate, there is no doubt that a 
positive exposition of the Christian way of life is capable of making a very 
impressive appeal. But the book as a whole does not measure up to its 
promise. We would naturally expect in this first volume dedicated formally 
to standards of Christian morality a more complete and systematic treatment 
of fundamental principles. We would expect a more careful analysis, a more 
detailed explanation, a fuller development of such points as one’s duty towards 
God, towards life as a whole, towards oneself and towards one’s neighbor. 
Instead, too much space is given to specific applications of moral principles, 
important in themselves but tending to obscure the main points at issue. There 
is too much casual discussion and reminiscence despite much that is splendidly 
said on vital questions of Christian ethics. 

The book labors under a distinct disadvantage in being the collaborated 
effort of eight different writers. Unity of outlook and cohesion of .doctrine 
are difficult to maintain and in fact are not always maintained as these eight 
writers are all adherents of a Church described by one of them as neither 
Catholic nor Protestant but both. It is rather bewildering to read in the 
opening chapter that “Christian standards are ideal ard inflexible . . . admit- 
ting of no diminution in their presentment and obligation,” and then in the 
fourth—“It is not a sign of depravity in human nature to refuse to be bound 
by the morality of the past—it is a sign of life.” This last is perilously near 
a surrender to the very spirit that the book sets out to combat. 

In these four books we have a cross section of the abundant spiritual 
literature that has appeared in the English speaking world during the past 
twelve months or so. Whatever other value these books have they at least 
indicate that something is stirring in the depths of the souls of men. They 
are symptomatic of a deep spiritual movement that is becoming daily more 
articulate. We are appalled at the intensity of present-day effort to 
materialize men and to foist upon the world a civilization in which God has 
no place and the rights of the soul and of eternity are wholly repudiated. But 
we can always console ourselves in the conviction that the spiritual can never 
be completely submerged by the material and that God will never cease to 
breathe forth His grace upon the minds and hearts of men. 

Francis E. KEENAN, S.J. 
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Priestly Vocation. By Rev. John Blowick, Saint Columban’s, Navan. 
Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd. Pp. viii, 343. 10/6 net. 


On Patus oF Ho.iness: Essays Portraying the Spirit and Activity of the 
Secular Priesthood. Adapted from the German of Rev. Karl Eder, $.T.D. 
By Rev. Frank Gerein, B.A., §.T.D. St. Louis: B. Herder Co. Pp. iv, 


343. $2.25. 


Father Blowick’s book aims “to restore the doctrine of priestly vocation 
to its proper place in theology, so that every priest will be able to deal quickly 
and decisively with those young people who consult them on the choice of a 
state of life.” To execute this speculative and practical purpose the author 
analyzes and refutes what he terms the modern and false theory of vocation; 
he explains and proves the true and ancient doctrine; and finally he applies 
this doctrine to the practical guidance of youth and the recruiting of priests. 

The modern theory was “‘excogitated,” Father Blowick says, about 1633 to 
rescue the Church in France from the effects of lax ecclesiastical discipline. 
St. Vincent de Paul began the corrective by giving fifteen-day ordination 
retreats. Later, he instituted seminary courses three months long. But the 
ten- and twelve-year minor and major seminaries ordained by the Council of 
Trent were still the distant goals of M. Olier and his Gentlemen of St. 
Sulpice. 

Anciently the essence of Divine vocation lay in the bishop’s call to Orders 
but the bishop had become helpless before unworthy and influential place 
seekers. The modern theory offered a way to exclude the undesirable candi- 
dates. It taught that, besides the episcopal call and the candidate’s suit- 
ability and right intention, a mysterious and secret attraction directly from 
God Himself was also necessary. 

This modern theory was not seriously questioned till 1909 when Canon 
Lahitton disputed it in his La vocation sacerdotale. Pope Pius X approved 
his book and particularly its propositions that no one has a right to ordination 
prior to his free selection by the bishop, that priestly vocation is not necessarily 
and ordinarily a certain interior attraction of the subject or invitation of the 
Holy Spirit and that all that is required are the bishop’s call, right intention 
and suitability of nature and grace. 

Father Blowick follows Lahitton closely and quotes him extensively. How- 
ever, his references to the new Canon Law and recent ecclesiastical pro- 
nouncements and his lengthy criticism of Doctor Mahoney’s recent “Secular 
Priesthood” bring the question up to date. He cites texts, exegesis and the 
theological reasonings of the modern theory and argues with apparent success 
against them, using to good advantage the exegetical scholarship of Cornelius 
a Lapide. He analyzes the mechanism of the human act to show that this 
mysterious and secret attraction for the priesthood is merely an ordinary 
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grace and, therefore, no sign of a hidden Divine decree. He contends that 
no theologians refer to this special grace in their tracts on Divine Providence 
and grace. He stigmatizes the modern theory as an impractical guide, 
menacing the hierarchical government of the Church, disturbing peace of soul, 
leading to subjectivism and paralyzing recruiting. 

Father Blowick, as Lahitton before him, has succeeded in clarifying the 
issues and making immediately practicable the question of vocation to the 
priesthood and the Religious life. But he has not allayed controversy and 
doubtless will not, for both theories are allied to systems of grace and pre- 
destination between which we are free to choose. The book is written with 
warmth and point that make it interesting. The subject itself seems to arouse 
enthusiasm. But where the doctors disagree (each side invokes, for instance, 
St. Alphonsus) silence is perhaps more discreet for a mere reviewer. How- 
ever, questions do arise. 

No evidence is given, save Lahitton’s word, that this mysterious call was 
manufactured to meet the exigency of the times in despite of contrary tradi- 
tion fifteen centuries old. It should have proved more embarrassing to the 
bishops than the evil it aimed to suppress. The other evil effects indicated by 
Father Blowick, of a theory making vocation independent of the bishop’s call. 
are, indeed, possible but why did they not become actual (and if so, where?) 
and widespread after 300 years usage—, or was the modern theory a good tree 
after all? 

Diversity of opinion as to the number of signs required or found by 
proponents of the modern theory (p. 54) is no argument against it. Opin- 
ions differ about the number of marks of the Church. Page 249 quotes with 
approval Lahitton regarding the role of confessors and directors of con- 
sciences prevailing in France in the seminaries and in Christian society in the 
seventeenth century, calling them medical advisers even and family physicians. 
In the absence of evidence it is difficult to conceive of bishops in the land of 
Gallicanism where episcopal as against Papal claims thrived so at the mercy 
of mere seminary directors and confessors. Page 281 omits human respect 
among the causes that can keep a recruited youth from leaving the seminary. 
Page 286 has no reference to the cultural among its listed requirements. 
Some will dispute the statement (p. 325) that the manifestations of children 
who “say Mass” “are absolutely valueless.” Eulogistic is preferable to 
eulogious (p. 3) and them (p. vii, 1.16 and repeated on the book jacket and 
introducing this review) should read him. Father Blowick’s thought and 
language are crystal clear but his reretitions are occasionally tedious. 

All priests can be helped by this acute, thorough and practical study. It 
should give more soldiers to the Church. All, indeed, should work and pray 
for more vocations but this effective plea for recruiting needs supplementing 
by a chapter on ways and means of lending to home and foreign missions, and 
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of supporting there, the unwanted and unrealized, because too numerous, 
vocations of some dioceses. 

The urge to quote frequently from “Paths to Holiness” is almost irresist- 
ible. Written for the priest and lay intellectual it aims to show the priest 
in his actual environment. The author disclaims the intention of writing 
meditations or spiritual readings. Yet his book will serve for both. He 
pleads for a seminary training in vigorous, independent activity and in prac- 
tical pastoral theology. The book suggests both pastoral and ascetic theology 
and is the distillation of a poetic mind rich with experience. Above all, it is 
a volume of moods and reflections. The author has brooded over the mys- 
teries of iniquity and of grace and the priest’s relation with each. There are 
fifty chapters of unequal length and merit. Some of the moods portrayed are 
blurred in meaning, others startle and stimulate with a revealing flash. Some 
half dozen phrases and clauses are clumsy in expression when not obscure in 


meaning and confratres and pastoration are at least ungraceful. 
Joun K. SHarp, M.A. 


SPANISH-AMERICAN HISTORY 


THE Mission TO SPAIN OF PierRE Sout, 1853-1855. By Amos Aschbach 


Ettinger, D. Phil. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1932. Pp. xi, 
559. $4.00. 


In his extensive study of Soulé’s Mission to Spain and the efforts of the 
United States to obtain possession of Cuba, Professor Ettinger gives a valu- 
able record of the diplomatic ramifications surrounding the various schemes 
employed to secure the desired end, i.e., the detaching of Cuba from Spain 
and its annexation to the United States. 

For many years the United States had cast covetous eyes on Cuba. Its 
possession was deemed necessary to the safety of our Republic in case war 
ever broke out between the United States and any great European power. 

When Pierre Soulé was appointed Minister to Spain he was instructed 
to endeavor to negotiate by treaty or otherwise for the purchase of Cuba. 
He is said to have been empowered to offer for it even as much as $300,- 
000,000. Soulé, even before his appointment, was regarded as unfriendly by 
Spain because of his endorsement of the Lopez expedition for the liberation 
of Cuba from Spain. No wonder then that his arrival in Madrid was far 
from friendly. To make him further a persona non grata, from the begin- 
ning of his residence in Spain Soulé was known to be in complicity with the 
revolutionists of that country, and of having correspondence and personal 
contact not only with Spanish malcontents but also with the French proscrits. 
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He was, moreover, suspected of encouraging movements in France and Eng- 
land against Spain in the hope that in her embarrassment Spain would be 
glad to have Cuba off her hands. It was rumored that he had offered to 
pay off all the Spanish Queen’s debts if she would appoint a Minister who 
would favor the sale of Cuba to the United States. 

In 1854, President Pierce and Marcy, Secretary of State, sent instructions 
to the three American Ministers in Europe to meet for the purpose of dis- 
cussing ways and means whereby the United States might obtain possession 
of Cuba. Buchanan, Minister to England, Mason, Minister to France, and 
Soulé, Minister to Spain, accordingly arranged to meet at Ostend. This 
conference resulted in the report sent to the Washington Government known 
as the Ostend Manifesto. Unfortunately the Ostend Conference was given 
much unpleasant publicity. The press of Europe and America engaged in 
speculations as to the purpose of the meeting. Marcy, the American Secre- 
tary of State, though he had no love for Soulé, nevertheless manfully sup- 
ported him as Minister to Spain. Judge of his embarrassment, therefore, 
when reliable reports came to him of Soulé’s undesirable republican activities 
not only in Spain but also in France and England! When at length the 
Ostend Manifesto reached Washington “the whole document filled the Presi- 
dent and all the Members of the Cabinet with amazement.” After sufficient 
study of the propositions set forth in the Manifesto, Secretary Marcy wrote 
a “chilling letter” to Soulé advising him among other admonitions, not to 
press Spain any further as to a possible purchase of Cuba “since it was mani- 
fest that at present she had no desire to sell.” Marcy further emphasized that 
President Pierce wanted all controversial points adjusted by peaceful nego- 
tiations and not by coercion. This repudiation of his actions left Soulé with 
no alternative other than resignation of his office. So on December 17, 1854, in 
answer to Marcy’s instructions relative to the Ostend Manifesto Soulé 
wrote to him requesting to be relieved from duty. On February 1, 1855 
Soulé left Spain before having received a reply from Marcy and without 
the usual official farewells to the Spanish authorities. This act was perhaps 
“only one step short of a formal rupture of diplomatic relations.” On his 
arrival in America Soulé proceeded to Washington where he hoped to set 
himself right with the President and Cabinet. He influenced the editing of 
the documents in the Cuban affair demanded by Congress, and prevented 
further expurgation of much that was contained in the correspondence be- 
tween himself and the President and the Secretary of State. 

As far as Pierre Soulé was concerned the fate of Cuba was delayed, not 
settled. It took a War between Spain and the United States in 1898 to set 
Cuba forever free from the Spanish yoke. 


James J. O’Brien, S.J. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE SOUTH AMERICAN ReEpuBLics. By Edwin Ryan, 
D.D. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company, 1932. Pp. 119. $1.50. 


This little manual will be welcomed by all busy teachers of Hispanic- 
American History, but as may be expected from a volume of 119 pages it 
does no more than give hasty generalizations of a vast field. ‘The space 
allotment of the chapters is peculiar. One whole chapter (only 7 pages) 
is devoted to the pagans of Peru and two chapters (14 pages) to Brazil, 
while ten countries are squeezed into one chapter, and six pages are devoted 
to the Spanish missions, easily the most original, the most interesting, and 
the most socially valuable of all the works of the Hispanic-American Church. 

The first chapter on the “Spanish Background” reproduces the vocabulary, 
the point of view and the ideas on what constitute a social background made 
very familiar to the readers of all the current textbooks issued in the United 
States. With these the “background” starts with the year 711, whereas, as 
a matter of fact it started with the Romanization of Spain and the influence 
of this is seen in the strongly Roman cast given to the technical organization 
of all the Spanish social institutions. As for the ideas behind the institu- 
tions as they developed from 711 to 1500 (the dates selected by Dr. Ryan), 
these derived from St. Augustine via St. Isidore of Seville. The “political” 
unification of the peninsula, a term much abused, was not completed in Spain 
by the sixteenth century, if it ever has been. The centralization of authority 
was attempted then and various earnest bureaucrats have worked steadily at 
it up to the present. The history of Hispanic-America is a long revolt 
against the very idea. “Politically all these people were Spaniards, but in 
race, in tradition, in local custom, they were greatly diversified,” is a very 
tricky and misleading sentence. Tricky in the sense that all the words are 
in the common vocabulary of the Americans of the United States, but as to 
the social significance of the ideas represented by the words in their setting, 
few Americans have any idea, and this chapter gives them no light on the 
subject. The traditions, customs and laws which bound all Spain in a cul- 
tural unity that made them very intelligible to any Spaniards from whatever 
part of Spain they should have come, were in their underlying principles the 
same for all; they were no other than the Catholic principles of social organ- 
ization. Where local conditions did not violate these principles, as for in- 
stance Mohammedan or Jewish, local tradition, law and custom might be said 
to vary. Otherwise, not. And the long determination to make this 
Catholic principle of social organization predominate was the cause of all 
the wars. As is inevitable, such a struggle with opponents of quite alien 
tenets as Mohammedanism and Judaism, not to mention the complication of 
Roman Stoicism, was not without unhappy effect upon the development of 
the Catholic principles. This produced the evils of the Inquisition, and the 
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expulsion of both Jews and Moors, which are so often described; and not 
only these particular evils, but the even greater evils which caused the decay 
of Catholic social culture in South America. The hints at the complex in- 
stitution of the Patronato veil, rather than explain, the relations between 
Church and State. But, of course, even the bare statement of facts would 
require more space than the author planned for his work. 

A few old tags, popular with historians, are repeated, notably: ‘Democratic 
and separitist tendencies of the Spanish character”; ‘“The inhabitants of the 
colonies received but little training in self-government” (both on page 18) ; 
“The British colonies of North America had become accustomed to managing 
their own affairs and so developed their capacities for independent govern- 
ment” (p. 19) ; “The economic system [speaking of the Paraguay reductions] 
was in part a kind of modified Christian communism” (p. 34). We are 
well aware of the literature and controversy over this “Christian com- 
munism” and the best of those who debate it do not confuse their terms, but 
we are quite sure that Americans of 1934 reading this sentence will not 
understand the issues involved. Why include it? The discussion of the 
Auracanians (p. 55) is evidently not drawn from the testimony of the mis- 
sionaries who worked among them. ‘The power of the King was practically 
absolute, and much of it acquired not by usurpation nor by casting off the 
rule of the Pope, but with the authority of the Church itself,” is a very 
odd sentence and capable of much misconception (p. 19). The question of 
ordaining Indians and of founding communities of Indian nuns was not a 
simple one and was much debated. The treatment of this topic is sketchy 
and we fail to see why it is immediately followed by the statement that for 
an ex-soldier in Chile, tired of campaigning and seeking a more peaceful life, 
to enter the priesthood should be considered a peculiar situation. No evidence 
for this remark is produced (p. 26). 

The discussion in 31 pages of the Church in 10 countries from 1830 to 
date is bound to be so brief that criticism is not possible of what was left out 
any more than of what was inserted. Those who would fill in details, may 
find some help in the bibliography. It will stimulate research. The diffi- 
culties of writing such a book are enormous and would have discouraged a 
man of less zeal than Dr. Ryan. Someone had to make a start in this field, 
and it is fortunate for future research and the glory of the Church, that the 
start has been made in just the fashion of this book. There will be no 
student of Hispanic-American civilization in any field, who, on looking over 
this book, will not find himself urged to pursue his studies with greater ardor 
and pursue his own book with greater determination to finish it. To this 


end no doubt Dr. Ryan has written his book. 
M. R. Mappen, Pu.D. 
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THE TRIAL OF JEANNE D’Arc. Translated into English from the Original 
Latin and French Documents by W. P. Barrett. New York: Gotham 
House, Inc., 1932. Pp. 540. $4.00. 


Many hands have contributed to the making of this indispensable addi- 
tion to the literature of Jeanne D’Arc in English. As the subtitle will in- 
dicate the original Latin and French documents of the saint’s trial have been 
translated into English by W. P. Barrett; an essay “On the Trial of Jeanne 
D’Arc” and “Dramatis Personae” of the trial has been included from the 
pen of Pierre Champion; the essay itself and the biographical sketches have 
been translated from the French of Champion by Coley Taylor and Ruth 
H. Kerr; and finally twelve excellent illustrations of scenes in Jeanne’s life 
from her triumphant reception by the people as a saint to the tragic event 
at Rouen are given by Frank P. Rennie. 

However, the collaboration of so many has not in any way marred the 
value or beauty of the volume. So much has been written of the Maid of 
Orleans and her famous ordeal, most of it of a controversial nature, that it 
is pleasant to be able to read the cold testimony of the trial as it was given 
in court, and have an opportunity to draw our own conclusions concerning 


Jeanne and her prosecutors. As Coley Taylor says in his introduction to 
the work: 


We see Jeanne pitted against sixty skilled politicians, lawyers, ambassadors, 
trained in all the complexities of legal questioning, all of them versed in academic 
casuistry. . . . They were of the University of Paris and Jeanne had threatened 
Paris. If she had succeeded in that they would have been utterly ruined. 


The reading of the evidence submitted at the various sessions of the court, 
the trumped-up charges brought against Jeanne, and the persistency with 
which they clung to the so-called offences, as well as their manner of inter- 
polation and questioning, would convince one, even though they did not 
beforehand know the verdict, that it could not but go against her. The 
prejudice of the judge, the pressure of the English influence, the determina- 
tion of the learned theologians and canon lawyers from the University of 
Paris for a conviction, do not fail to obtrude themselves on the mind of the 
reader as he advances. The amazingly clever and intelligent answers of 
Jeanne, and her dexterous parrying of their blows by insisting that certain 
questions “did not concern the case” or “‘she had already answered once and 
would not give a second answer” are a source of mcunting admiration for 
any reader. 

In his biographical sketch of Charles VII Champion seeks to clear the 
name of that king from the charge of utterly abandoning Jeanne to her 
enemies. He remarks: 
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But it is not just to pretend that Charles VII did nothing to get her out of 
the hands of her enemies. In the Morosini correspondence we find, under the 
date of December 15, 1430, that the news that the Maid had fallen into the hands 
of the Duke of Burgundy was so widespread that Charles, informed of it, had sent 
an embassy to Philippe le Bon to say to him that if there was nothing he could offer 
him to induce him to set her free, then he would exact vengeance for her upon 
his men that he had captive. Under the date of June 21, 1431, correspondents of the 
same banker affirm that “The English wished to burn her (Jeanne) as a heretic, 
in spite of the Dauphin of France who tried to bring threatening forces against the 
English.” The King felt a “very bitter grief” upon the death of Jeanne, “promising 
to exact a terrible vengeance upon the English and women of England.” 













Despite this effort of Champion to defend the Dauphin it is not quite suf- 
ficient to remove the age-long disagreeable impressions that Charles VII did 
not overly exert himself to save the one to whom he owed his throne. 

There are twenty-three biographical sketches of the partisans of France 
in the trial and one hundred and sixty of the partisans of England. The 
work is especially free from printer’s errors. The reviewer noted only one: 
on page 525 at the top one should read of instead of off. Then it is rather 
difficult to understand the reason for the two sketches of Charles of Bourbon, 
the one on page 396 not differing appreciably from the second on page 400. 
The book has been furnished with a bibliography listing the manuscripts em- 
; ployed in its preparation as well as the principal secondary sources. The 
a inside covers contain a helpful map of the France of Jeanne’s day with the 
: principal towns which figured in her history located thereon, from Dom- 
e remy bearing the date of her birth, January 6, 1412 to Rouen with the date 
of her death, May 30, 1431. 
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Tue Lupwics oF Bavaria. By Henry Channon. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 1933. Pp. 240. $3.00. 


METTERNICH. By Algernon Cecil. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1933. Pp. 344. $2.75. 
XN 


Lire oF Sir MicHaet Hicks Beacu. By Lady Victoria Hicks Beach. 
London: Macmillan and Co., 1932. Volume I, Pp. 351; Volume II, Pp. 
414. $12.00 set. 


Lipton’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY. New York: Duffield and Green, 1932. Pp. 
278. $2.50. 


When a novelist turns to non-fictional types of prose writing he almost 
invariably brings to his task the literary devices he has exploited in his story 
telling. This is true of Henry Channon’s portrayal of the three Ludwigs, 
kings of Bavaria from 1799 to 1918; Maximilian II and Otto I, who suc- 
ceeded the first two Ludwigs respectively, are excluded from explicit treat- 
ment in the book chiefly, one suspects, because their names are not Ludwig. 
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Each of the three kings is depicted as characterizing one of the dominant 
traits of the long-lived Wittelsbach family, which ruled in Bavaria for a 
thousand years. Ludwig I was the neo-classicist, the romantic lover of the 
arts of antiquity, who more than any other was the builder of modern beau- 
tiful Munich. The episode of the king’s infatuation for the notorious dancer, 
Lola Montez, whose political meddlings caused Ludwig to be driven from 
his throne, is utilized to the full for its dramatic effect. Ludwig II represents 
the mad strain that from time to time broke out in the House of Wittelsbach. 
The history of the melancholy, deranged man, whose friendship with the 
great Wagner constituted his sole happiness, is related with deep sympathy. 
The last of the ancient line was the unpretentious Ludwig III, a man wholly 
devoid of the brilliance and eccentricities that had endeared the Wittels- 
bachs to centuries of romantic Bavarians. With him the ruling house came 
to an end in the Red Revolution of 1918. The author, however, believes 
that this is but temporary; he thinks it not improbable that the Bavarians 
may, even in the near future, recall their beloved Wittelsbachs to the throne. 

Entirely different in character from the story of the Ludwigs is Algernon 
Cecil’s biography of Prince Clement Metternich; while the former is an 
intimate narrative of the personal lives of the three Bavarians, “Metternich” 
is predominantly a diplomatic history of the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, viewed, of course, from the standpoint of the Austrian Chancellor. 
The author clearly understands that Metternich, though in no sense a genius 
of the caliber of Napoleon or Bismarck, was the greatest statesman in the 
history of the Austrian Empire. A great statesman he was, because from 
the beginning of his diplomatic career as Foreign Minister and throughout 
his long reign as Chancellor, he had vision enough to rise above merely 
national interests and look to the good of Europe. He was truly a Euro- 
pean; he even came to be thought of as “the Premier of Europe.” Thus, 
while his statesmanship caused Austria to take a firm place in the front 
rank of European powers, it also made him the foe of the Napoleonic ambi- 
tions and ultimately the conqueror of the Corsican. True to his policy, in 
the many international crises that arose during his latter years, he acted as 
a European rather than merely as a German; he always proposed a European 
Congress to settle disputes. 

“Metternich” is not an easy book to read. It is objective and abstract, 
and presupposes a wide knowledge of the European history of the period. 
The style is difficult, involved, often clumsy, with lengthy complex sentences. 
In spite of the fact that the figure of Metternich appears on nearly every 
page, an intimate insight into the man himself is not gained. 

Metternich was always a champion of Conservatism in politics; but per- 
haps an even stauncher Conservative was the Englishman, Sir Michael Hicks 
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Beach, whose life in two large volumes by his daughter is a model of schol- 
arly biography. For over fifty years, from the middle of the nineteenth and 
into the twentieth century, he was active in one or other of the Houses of 
Parliament ; for many of these he was an influential member of the Cabinet. 
As Chief Secretary for Ireland, Colonial Secretary, President of the Board 
of Trade, and especially as Chancellor of the Exchequer he served his coun- 
try and the Empire with notable efficiency. Early in his career, in 1874, 
“Vanity Fair” had called him “a mediocrity”; Beach was never that. There 
was nothing brilliant, nothing of the genius about him; but he possessed com- 
mon sense to an eminent degree, and managed the practical affairs of his 
many offices with unflagging energy and painstaking attention to detail. By 
his very nature he was a Conservative; one cannot imagine him a Liberal 
or a Radical. But if he had the strength he had likewise the standard preju- 
dices of the Victorian Conservative; he distrusted Catholicism, disliked the 
United States, relentlessly opposed Irish Home Rule. But never was he less 
than a British gentleman of the highest type; he persevered in public life 
from a sense of duty; he never sought or attained to wealth; and when in 
1902 the peerage was offered to him he refused, though later he submitted, 
chiefly for the sake of his son, and became Earl St. Aldwyn. 

Lady Victoria Hicks Beach has given to the public a well-rounded biog- 
raphy, but one which will not be widely read, because of its length and 
uncompromising solidity. But the wealth of state documents and of cor- 
respondence, both official and private, with important personages of the last 
two generations, make the work valuable to the student of modern English 
history. 

Thomas Lipton is better known to the world than any of the subjects of 
the preceding biographies, kings and statesmen though they were. For years 
his many friends had begged him to write his memoirs before he finally 
consented, with the aid of William Blackwood, to compose an account of 
his amazing career. Everyone knows Sir Thomas as the world’s most cheer- 
ful loser, as the yachtman whose five Shamrocks failed to win the desired 
America’s cup. But Lipton was preeminently a winner, as the simple story of 
his life shows. Born in a Glasgow tenement of Irish parents, Thomas knew 
poverty from his earliest days. As a young boy he journeyed to America to 
seek his fortune, but to do that he had to return to Scotland. Back in Glas- 
gow he applied in his father’s provision market the modern methods he had 
learned in a New York grocery store. Soon he conceived the idea of opening 
several shops in his native city; to attract customers he resorted to novel 
schemes of advertizing, thus becoming one of the pioneers in this field. From 
such ordinary beginnings to his position as the world’s largest individual mer- 
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chant his rise was rapid. In his optimism, energy, delight in work and com- 
mercial vision Sir Thomas is unique among great merchant princes. 

The book makes no pretensions to literary style. It abounds in colloquial- 
isms, slang, and clichés. The story wanders hither and thither in a con- 
versational manner. The reminiscences reveal the author as a genial man 
who loved his friends, a man who was resourceful and honorable in all his 
dealings; they also reveal his shortcomings as a self-made man, his lack of 
interest in anything that did not concern his business or his yachts; as he 
grew older and became inured to success he grew ever more self-sufficient 
and self-centered. 

Of the biographies here reviewed, Sir Thomas Lipton’s story is by far 
the least scholarly, but undoubtedly the most personal and interesting. 


Cyrit O. Vouuert, S.J., Px.D. 


AMERICANA 


THE Francis Preston Biarir FAMILY IN Po.itics. By William E. Smith. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1933. Vol. I, Pp. viii-517; Vol. II, 
Pp. vii-523. $7.50. 


THE Evection oF 1868. By Charles H. Coleman. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1933. Pp. 407. $5.00. 


Although American political circles have known few family dynasties more 
powerful than the Blairs, not until a quarter century after their fall from 
power has any historian made a complete study of this interesting and in- 
fluential clan. Beginning with Francis Preston Blair, Sr., editor of the Wash- 
ington Globe in the Jackson administration, down to the son and name- 
sake, the Democratic Vice-Presidential candidate in 1868, the Blair name 
and influence both in Washington and in Missouri was a power well rec- 
ognized. Perhaps, as the author notes in his preface, because the Blair papers 
are still in private hands the occasion and incentive to write the history of the 
family has been lessened. Finally, however, William E. Smith offers us two 
interesting and scholarly volumes on the subject. These will find place in 
the libraries of all Jackson and Lincoln enthusiasts. 

In 1830, when Jackson and his aides decided that Green’s Telegraph was 
not sufficiently orthodox, political stratagem required a new paper, and a 
loyal Jackson editor. Calling Francis Preston Blair, Sr., from Kentucky 
seemed to many an unwise step, but the advisors of “Old Hickory” knew 
their man. Blair was brought to Washington to force party unity upon the 
adherents of the administration. How cleverly and yet unmercifully that 
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task was accomplished is well told by the author. Also, the move gave 
America a new Adams family. Blair came to Washington a poor man, 
but an astute thinker. He knew the banking situation from his Kentucky 
experience. He was a caustic but honest editor who never hesitated to read 
out of the party anyone who would not fall into line. 

Blair’s influence on Jackson is best understood by the President’s own 
phrase,—‘‘Send it to Bla-ar.” “Old Hickory” became the hero of the Blair 
family. A monumental life of Jackson, written from literally barrels of 
documents, was the ambition of the editor and his eldest son. Though the 
work was accomplished by neither, Jackson’s influence never was dimmed 
in the family. Even in his old age Blair hoped that his son, Francis, Jr., 
would become President, and, as a ‘““Young Hickory,” would save the nation 
in the dark days after the Civil War. 

The author’s best chapter is his description of life at Silver Springs after 
Blair had become the seer of Washington politics and the retired political 
guardian of the Van Buren and Lincoln regime. A sad touch is added to 
the picture when we are told that only in his extreme old age was Blair 
persuaded by his son, Montgomery, to recognize Jesus Christ as his Saviour. 

Montgomery Blair’s ability as a lawyer is evidenced by the cases he 
pleaded before the United States Supreme Court. He defended Dred Scott, 
the Cummings case was offered him, he was asked to plead for John Brown. 
In writing of the Dred Scott case the author does not miss the opportunity 
to add the little side issues which lend color to his story. As Postmaster- 
General in Lincoln’s Cabinet, Montgomery Blair introduced the Postal- 
Money-Order system and the railway mail service. Why and how he re- 
signed the office has been variously explained. Readers will find the point 
frankly and satisfactorily discussed by Mr. Smith. 

While Montgomery Blair had the more religious character, was the more 
stable, the more purposeful, yet his brother, Francis, Jr., is the more appeal- 
ing. Missouri, especially, owes much to “the hope of the Blairs.” Though 
Francis Blair’s heart was in Missouri his hopes, and the hopes of his family 
for him, were in Washington. For years the old father and the brother 
groomed the dashing Civil War soldier for the Presidency. There were, 
however, many little pitfalls on the high road to the White House. The 
Fremont affair, the fiery spirit of the man at a moment when solidity of 
character was highly prized, the little inadvertent slips; all these, added to 
a number of unfortunate extraneous circumstances, resulted in only second 
honors when the final test came, and defeat, at the hands of the people. 

Fortuitously, a history of this election of 1868 by Charles H. Coleman 
has just appeared. The reader will find a scholarly piece of work, but interest 
has been too meticulously sacrificed to objectivity. It is, in a sense, unfor- 
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tunate that the author failed to lend a more literary character to his work 
for the scene and the actor gave ample scope for a vivid piece of history. 
Momentous decisions were before the nation in the closing months of John- 
son’s administration. Would Republicanism, Specie and Military Recon- 
struction prevail or give way to Democracy? And if the Democrats suc- 
ceeded at the polls, what would the change effect? Both parties mustered 
strong candidates; but whereas Grant lent unity to the Republican cam- 
paign, Chase, Blair, and the rest only made the chaos worse, in the ranks of 
Democracy. 

The best analysis in Coleman’s new book is of Chase. Did the Chief 
Justice really know his own mind? Was he sincere or merely playing the 
coquette to realize his dream of being president, no matter the ticket? Why 
was his campaign during the election at the Democratic convention so badly 
handled? Of course, there are other perplexing little points which are dis- 
cussed. For example, why did Seymour refuse to allow his name to be pre- 
sented to the Convention until almost the last moment; and why did he 
refuse to campaign for himself until late in September? If the Democratic 
party had been successful what would they have done? 

Both of these books deal with men and periods which have had no small 
influence on our country. Political historians, particularly, will find both 
worth reading. Those who are students of Jackson and Lincoln can ill afford 
to miss them. Perhaps they will encourage the writing of similar studies 


of equal worth to the historian and the political student. 
JosepH P. Donne LLY, S.J., M.A. 


INCUNABULA AND AMERICANA 1450-1800. A Key to Bibliographical Study. 
By Margaret Bingham Stillwell. New York: Columbia University Press, 
MCMXXXI. Pp. xviii, 483. $12.50. 


YARNALL LIBRARY OF THEOLOGY OF ST. CLEMENT’S CHURCH, PHILADEL- 
PHIA. Compiled by Jos. Cullen Ayer, Ph.D., $.T.D. Philadelphia: The 
Ellis Hornor Yarnall Foundation, 1933. Pp. viii, 334. $1.00. 


Incunabula, a Latin term meaning “cradle” or “birthplace,” is applied 
bibliographically to books printed from movable types during the first fifty 
years following the invention of printing about the year 1450. As specimens 
of typography these books have never been surpassed; this is preeminently 
true of the so-called Gutenberg Bible of about 1455. Interest in the col- 
lection of incunabula has centered about them mostly as examples of the 
world’s earliest presses, and it is from that point of view that they are 
treated by Margaret Bingham Stillwell in her “Incunabula and Americana.” 
As Americana many of them are bibliographical rarities, they are not in- 
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aptly combined with incunabula in the same volume. The author is librarian 
of the Annmary Brown Memorial, an endowed library of Providence, R. I. 
The historical and technical information gathered here for the use of the 
collector and of the librarian has not hitherto been available in so convenient 
a form, being scattered through many treatises or contained in books written 
in foreign languages. 

The plan of the work is thus described by the author: 


It is divided into three parts. The first relates to incunabula and its study. The 


second relates to Americana . .. through the Revolutionary periods [covering, in 
fact, North America to 1800 and Spanish America to 1824]. The third, the refer- 
ence sections, . . . provides accompanying definitions, foreign bibliographical 


terms and their equivalents, Latin place-names employed in early books, tables of 
abbreviations, and lists of selected reference works of bibliographical importance, 
the latter comprising twelve hundred or more numbered titles. 


The works dealing with incunabula include general reference works, bibli- 
ographies of early printing in European countries, subjects treated in in- 
cunabula, and data for the identification and correct description of them. 
The Americana section is classified chronologically by period, and is closely 
subdivided, even by names of explorers or of leaders in American history. 

While the intent of the author is thus bibliographic, she has preceded the 
bibliographical sections by two narratives, one tracing the spread of the 
newly discovered art of printing through the countries of Europe, and de- 
scribing the technique of identifying and collating incunabula; the other 
surveying the centuries of maritime discovery, colonial growth, and revo- 
lutions, with special reference to the literature, from 1492 to 1824. Each 
act of discovery, exploration, settlement or conflict is linked with the book 
or broadside in which it was first made known to the world. These pioneer 
publications are journals or letters of explorers and military commanders, 
relations of Jesuit missionaries, maps, tracts voicing public opinion, and other 
original sources of history. The student of American history will find in 
this bibliographic chronology interesting side-lights upon the course of events. 

The lists of bibliographies and monographs dealing with America are 
avowedly selective. While older works are named, much of the literature 
is recent, thereby creating the impression upon the student that the earlier 
bibliographies have been superseded by the later. This is not always the case, 
notably with the admirable and well-nigh exhaustive bibliographic essays 
accompanying the chapters of Justin Winsor’s “Narrative and Critical His- 
tory of America,” which have not been brought out under topics in the work 
before us. Nor is mention made of Alexander von Humboldt’s Examen 
critique de U'histoire de la géographie du Nouveau Continent, indispensable 
for a critical estimate of the literature, and a work which Harrisse calls “the 
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greatest monument ever erected to the early history of this coritinent.”” The 
Norse voyages to America are apparently deemed not worthy of credence, if 
we may so infer from the absence of any reference to them under “Pre- 
Columbian period.” 

There is much valuable material contained in Miss Stillwell’s book. The 
author shows evidence of scholarship, accuracy, and familiarity with her 
subject in all of its phases. Collector, librarian, and student will find it a 
useful book to have at hand. 

Another book recently issued, dealing also with source material, but in 
the field of theology, is the catalogue of the Yarnall Library of Theology, 
endowed by its founder, Ellis Hornor Yarnall, “to supply the deficiencies 
now existing in the collections accessible to the public in this department of 
literature in Philadelphia or even America,” as the terms of his will read. 
The wish of the testator is further stated to be that “all books selected are 
to relate to thé history, doctrine or worship of the Catholic Church, as 
treated by the early Fathers and Doctors, or those of the medizval period, 
or recently by Anglicans.” Located near the Divinity School of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in Philadelphia, the Yarnall Library is designed to 
supplement and not to duplicate the books in the library of that school. This 
provision, it may be said, renders futile any criticism of the collection on the 
score of lacking important books, since the missing books may or may not 
be in the library of the Divinity School. Dr. Ayer, Professor of Church 
History in the school, has prepared the catalogue and he has done it well. 
Entries follow the standards approved by the American Library Association 
and by the Library of Congress, with some minor variations of form. Full 
titles are given, and the more than 9000 bound volumes are closely classified. 
The printing of a catalogue of this dimension, abounding in Latin, French 
and German titles, has called for scholarship, accuracy, and ceaseless 
vigilance. 

Although the Yarnall Library was founded by an Anglican for Angli- 
cans, much of the theological literature amassed in it is fundamentally Cath- 
olic, and the proportion of Catholic authors is large. Moreover, by exten- 
sive “analysis” of collection, portions of larger works are brought out under 
subjects. 

Notable acquisitions of the library are the liturgies of the Eastern Church 
and of the Roman, Ambrosian and Mozarabic rites, reproductions of twenty- 
four Biblical codices of value for textual study, Orientalia, and such works 
as the Acta Sanctorum with its continuation the Analecta Bollandiana, Acta 
A postolice Sedis, Mansi’s Concilia, and the “Rolls Series.” The theological 
student who is privileged to use the Yarnall Library is thus afforded the 
opportunity of studying at first hand the doctrines, history, liturgies, and 
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polity of the Catholic Church. One has some misgiving, however, as to how 
far the Divinity School library maintains the balance of reliable works under 
controversial topics, for example, the Jesuits. The Yarnall Library has sev- 
enteen works listed, of which fourteen are adverse to the Order; and none 
of these works are fundamental. One or the other library should have: Som- 
mervogel’s Bibliotheque des écrivaine de la Compagnie de Jésus, Monumenta 
historica Societatis Jesu, Foley’s “Records of the English Province of the 
Society of Jesus”; or at least, the documentary history of the Jesuits in the 
various countries of Europe and in America, now in preparation by members 
of the Order, and partly published. 
WILLIAM STETSON MERRILL. 


COSMOLOGY 


Gop AND THE ASTRONOMERS. By William Ralph Inge. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co. Pp. 308. $4.00. 


This book is intended to be a critical examination of modern cosmological 
theories in the light of both science and philosophy. It deals with “‘the rela- 
tions of God and the world, of time and eternity, of existence and value” 
(p. 213). The author maintains that belief in the supposed Law of Progress, 
which is an integral part of most modernist philosophies, is untenable because 
of recent developments in science, especially because of the Law of Entropy. 

Mechanistic evolution transferred the notion of continual unending progress 
into the domain of theology, making God organic with the world, an emerg- 
ing, evolving God—an about-to-be. His fortunes so depended on those of 
the world that He was in truth the slave of the Cosmos. According to Dean 
Inge, the Law of Entropy sounds the death knell of such a philosophy. ‘This 
law tells us that the sum total of useful energy in the universe is continually 
and inevitably decreasing. The universe is, in the words of Eddington, run- 
ning down like a clock. The final doom of the material world is complete 
stagnation. Dean Inge maintains that, since the process of dissolution is 
irrevocable, “this emerging, evolving, improving God is no God at all, for 
surely a God under sentence of death is no God” (p. 10). 

Furthermore, mechanistic philosophy is unable to explain our religious 
instincts and our appreciation of spiritual values. This is a serious defect 
which modern biologists and psychologists have attempted to remedy by read- 
ing progressive spiritualization into the evolutionary process. Such a con- 
ception makes spiritual values dependent on time. But time is a referent 
for that which is private, relative and transient, whereas the spiritual realm 
of values is permanent and absolute. Space and Time are the framework of 
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phenomenal events and of the world-view as depicted by science, but meta- 
physical reality is independent of Space and Time. Moreover, an evolving 
world is incapable of explanation without recourse to an Absolute Being 
altogether independent of Space and Time. Philosophical constructions, 
therefore, such as those of Bergson, Alexander and Croce, which make Time 
or Space—Time or Movement, an absolute which is etiher the whole of reality 
or the containing element in which all reality exists, cannot do justice to 
metaphysical reality. Dean Inge agrees with Hallet who “finds the source 
of nearly all modernist errors in the confusion of phenomenalism with 
metaphysics” (p. 91). 

In opposition to these modernist views, Dean Inge holds with the classical 
tradition of Christian philosophy, the philosophia perennis, that there is a rigid 
ontology underlying and giving meaning to the phenomenal world. Man can 
reach this substratum and can discern its permanent characteristics—the abso- 
lute values of Goodness, Beauty and Truth. Furthermore, he affirms that 
the mind can apprehend the existence and absolute transcendence of God, 
the unconditioned Creator, and that only in and through Him will it find a 
legitimate explanation of the origin, structure, purpose and end of the 
material Cosmos. 

Although Dean Inge borrows from the perennial philosophy, I cannot agree 
with his assertion that he is upholding the main tradition in that philosophy. 
No one can carry on a defense of any system of philosophy if he incongruously 
departs from its theory of knowledge. The basic source of knowledge as 
postulated by the traditional Christian philosophy, is intellectual intuition. 
Dean Inge’s defence, however, is based on mystical intuition. He admits that 
he departs from Catholic philosophers in his theory of knowledge. He accepts 
the tripartite psychology of Plato and his triple source of knowledge, not, it is 
true, as three rigorously distinct faculties, but rather as if the three constituted 
a gradual slope in which no “hard lines” appeared. A few quotations will 
make his position clear: 


Religious experience is an organ for the apprehension of truth (p. 195). 

Spiritual perception alone conveys real knowledge (p. 264). 

The knowledge of God can be attained only by the activity of the entire personality, 
using its own prerogative on a higher plane than that of mere rationalism (p. 196). 


The platonic theory of knowledge cannot be reintroduced into the 
philosophia perennis without stretching this system beyond its elastic limits. 
It is true that Plato is one of the great masters who contributed to it much that 
is of perennial value. But this philosophy is not a cut-and-dried system of 
thought ; it was not elucidated once and for all by any one man. Rather it is 
a living organism whose growth is due to its assimilation of the best products 
of many great masters—Plato, Aristotle, Augustine, Thomas, and a score of 
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others. There is a real continuity of thought in these great masters. How- 
ever, many of the ramifications which have attended the elucidation and 
growth in the case of individual minds have not been legitimate developments 
of the central ideas. And in the course of time which, according to Newman, 
“is necessary for the full comprehension and perfection of great ideas,” the 
individual parasitic growths have been pruned off and the guiding spirit has 
ever pushed on deeper and deeper through the channels of legitimate develop- 
ment. It cannot be maintained that Plato’s “spiritual perception’ was any- 
thing more than a parasitic growth in the “Great Tradition,” for the central 
fact in which the whole organism is rooted is the Aristotelico-Scholastic 
theory of knowledge. 

Between this “Great Tradition” and modernist thought there is a great 
conflict, which arises from disagreement on method. Modernist thought is 
imbued with the idea that the method of the natural sciences is the only valid 
approach to truth. The scientific spirit has saturated every sphere of intel- 
lectual activity, religion, philosophy, sociology and education. The deference 
which modern philosophy pays to science has entangled it in a mesh of fan- 
tastic postulates. As Dean Inge rightly perceives, it must abandon this 
suicidal program and build on solid metaphysical grounds before it can hope to 
solve the momentous problems which are so preponderant in present-day 
philosophical discussion. 


Leo W. WE cH, S.J. 
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